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THE SPACIOUS 
SOUTH AFRICAN LIFE 


Life in South Africa is spacious and comfort- 
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ble; the country lends itself to leisure’s complete 
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enjoyment. 


In 183 days you can be basking in glorious 
sunshine—far from the discomforts of Winter— 


flowers in 


admiring a profusion of brilliant wild 
a setting of compelling loveliness. 


There is no dearth of sport and diversion in 
South Africa, and every form of recreation may 
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be pursued there with the added zest that springs 
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from an exhilarating climate. 


Illustrated publications and details of '' Winter” fares 
are obtainable from the South African Travel Bureau, 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
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An INVESTMENT 
for the prudent 


There's nothing speculative about Planet 
Building Society Shares. No ups, no 
downs. You are sure of your Capital 
and sure of your Interest. 

When you require your money, you 
receive back what you invested—no more 
and—more important still—no less. 


You can invest large sums or small 
sums. 


Interest is paid half-yearly at the 


CURRENT RATE 33% 


As this is free of Income Tax liability, it is, compared 
with taxable investments, equivalent to 


£4.16 -6% 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1848. Assets £2,240,000. 
Reserves £150,000. 


Full details from The Secretary, 
R. J. DAY, 17 Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2 








EVERY DAY 
Unwanted, Destitute 
Cruelly Treated 
are coming into the 
Society's care, but 
there are hundreds 
of others who still 
need a helping hand. 
4,800 
CHILDREN NOW 
IN OUR CARE. 
Gifts gratefully 
received, 

OLD TOWN HAiL, 
KENNINGTON, S.E.11. 
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Perfect Winter 
Holiday Cruise 


ARANDORA STAR 


The World’s most delightful cruising liner 


To 
WEST INDIES, FLORIDA 
and SPANISH MAIN 


‘BEST YET CRUISE 


for Health and Happiness every moment 


JAN. 21 to MAR. 16 visiting 


Madeira, Guadeloupe, Grenada, Trinidad, La Guaira, 
Panama Canal, Jamaica, Grand Cayman, Havana, 
Nassau, Miami, Florida (for Palm Beach), St. Kitts, 


Dominica, Antigua, St. Lucia, Barbados. 





Nine weeks of voyaging over sunny seas once ploughed by pirate and 


buccaneer'! Every port of call is a place of beauty redolent of 
romance and history. 54 Days of luxurious care-free living in that 
peak of pleasure attainable only on board the Arandova Star. Friends 
of the Arandora Star are astonished at the continual improvements 
made—this year, amongst others, there will be six more sheltered Deck 
Quoit Pitches and a new silent Sun Deck, perfectly silent. 


54 days. Fare from 117 gns. 


For remaining 1938 Cruises write to: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 LOWER REGENT STREET, S.W. 1. Whitehall 2266 


Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester and _ Agencies 
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Another Operating Theatre 
is needed at 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


ACH year at Moorfields Eye Hospital the operating 

theatres are the gateways to restored sight for some 
thousands of men, women and children who come from 
all parts of the country. Another theatre is now needed. 
It will cost £2,500. 


-CAN YOU PLEASE HELP? 


MOORFIELDS CITY ROAD 
EYE HOSPITAL LONDON, E.C.I 
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A MOMENTOUS MISSION 


HE visit of the Prime Minister to Herr Hitler 
overshadows all other news of the Czechoslovak 
crisis, and supersedes all previous comment. Even 
Herr Hitler’s own Nuremberg speech is almost reduced 
to the category of past irrelevancies. A new chapter is 
opened for better or worse, for out of Berchtesgaden 
must inevitably issue a decision between peace and war. 
The Prime Minister’s proposal to visit the Fiihrer was 
dramatic and courageous. Its informality and disregard 
of diplomatic conventions was well calculated to com- 
mend it to Herr Hitler, whose belief in the value of 
personal contacts is well known. Whatever else it 
achieves, it will at least remove all uncertainty in Herr 
Hitler’s mind about the attitude of Great Britain. Mr. 
Chamberlain will unquestionably speak with clarity and 
emphasis on that point, but he will as unquestionably 
express his conviction that Great Britain and Germany 
are capable, different as their systems of government 
are, of working together—not of course in isolation 
from other Powers—for the solution of the problems 
of Europe. 

There appears to be a fear in some quarters of the 
Prime Minister’s visit achieving not too little but too 
much. That danger exists, but it need not be taken 
seriously. Mr. Chamberlain has certainly not gone to 
Berchtesgaden with the idea of settling the future of 
Czechoslovakia over the head of the Czechs. His 
purpose is to make it certain that in no circumstances 
shall the Czechoslovak question lead to war in Europe. 
If Herr Hitler will strike hands on that he will be 
grudged nowhere his full share of the honour due to 
any statesman who saves his country and the world from 
the wanton scourge of war. Let that be decided and 


the details can be considered at leisure. They are 
work for other hands than Mr. Chamberlain’s. Lord 
Runciman, for one, would seem obviously predestined 
for a prominent share in that discussion, and it need 
hardly be emphasised that Dr. Benes and Dr. Hodza, 
the whole future of whose country is at stake, must have 
as large a place in any new negotiations as Mr. 
Chamberlain or Herr Hitler themselves. 

The belief that the Prime Minister’s purpose is simply 
to save peace for Europe, not to discuss details of the 
problem that immediately threatens the peace of Europe, 
is borne out by the fact that he has taken no one with 
him but Sir Horace Wilson and Mr. William Strang. 
The choice of the Chief Industrial Adviser to the 
Government instead of the Chief Diplomatic Adviser 
or the Permanent Head of the Foreign Office may cause 
some surprise, but Sir Horace, in fact, has become much 
more a general adviser than an industrial adviser to the 
Prime Minister. On the Foreign Office side no coun- 
sellor more competent than Mr. Strang could have been 
provided. Experience, knowledge, and a cool head and 
clear vision combine to give him undisputed title to be 
one of any two men assigned to a Prime Minister on 
such a mission. 

Anxiety is to be felt only regarding one commitment 
into which the Prime Minister might conceivably enter, 
concurrence with the demand put forward by Herr 
Hitler in a veiled form in his Nuremberg speech for a 
plebiscite in the Sudetendeutsch area. The arguments 
for that are obvious and specious, the arguments against 
it convincing but too numerous to enter into here. Mr. 
Chamberlain is more likely on many grounds to resist 
that demand than to endorse it, 
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HOUGH the Prime Minister’s visit to Herr Hitler has 
put most of the events of the past week in a new 
proportion they have their importance and demand record. 


Three have been outstanding. The first was the issue 
on Saturday of the semi-official statement defining the 
attitude of the British Government, indicating that in the 
British view the Czechoslovak Government’s latest proposals 
provided a fair and reasonable basis for negotiation, and 
sounding the plain warning that if Germany did attack 
Czechoslovakia she must not count on a short or limited 
campaign; doubt of the effect of that declaration, which 
was warmly welcomed in Paris, was due to doubt whether 
its full import was ever allowed to reach Herr Hitler. 
The second event was Herr Hitler’s speech at Nuremberg, 
which is discussed in a leading article on another page. 
The third was the series of concerted risings in Sudeten- 
deutschland, resulting in the death of four Sudetendeutsch 
and nine Czechs, followed by a declaration by Prague of 
emergency measures, in five districts in the disturbed area. 
To this Herr Henlein replied by immediately breaking off 
the negotiations his lieutenants were conducting with Dr. 
Hodza, the Czech Prime Minister. ‘The measures taken were 
effective in restoring order, and if it can be maintained the 
prospect will be considerably less sombre. 
* * * * 


Concerted Riots 

The riots of Monday night deserve close study. They follow 
on the issue by the Sudetendeutsch a fortnight ago of a 
provocative manifesto “ setting members free to make use 
of the right of self-defence.” ‘There was no suggestion of 
self-defence in this week’s riots. They followed immediately 
on Herr Hitler’s speech, they were obviously concerted, 
and thére appeared to be an expectation on the part of some 
of their authors that they would precipitate immediate 
German intervention, as in Austria. Valuable evidence on 
these points is supplied by the Special Correspondents of a 
number of London papers on the spot. The Daily Mail 
says that “at many places the Sudeten crowds got out of 
hand. They attempted to storm public buildings and premises 
owned by Czechs and Social Democrats.” The Daily Express 
reports that four Czech gendarmes and a Sudeten German 
“were killed in a Nazi revolution which broke out here 
{Habenskirk, near Carlsbad] at midday.” A Daily Telegraph 
special correspondent, who motored through the disturbed 
area and sent a most important account of what he saw, 
states significantly, ““ What I have seen leaves no room for 
doubt that these were not sporadic disorders but a concerted 
attempt to overthrow Czechoslovak rule, precisely as was 
done in Austria last March. The difference is that on the 
previous occasion the German army marched; on_ this 
occasion it did not, though the Henleinists say they expected 
such action.” A sensational account issued by the Sudeten- 
deutsch on Wednesday of a pitched battle said to be in 
progress that day at Habesbach appears to have been a 
purely fictitious version of a minor affray which had taken 
place the previous day. 

* * *x * 


Some Salient Facts 

To counter a tenth of the misstatements in the German 
Press regarding the Sudetendeutsch question would be a 
superhuman task, but the repeated references to the 3,500,000 
downtrodden Germans in Czechoslovakia must not be 
allowed to mislead readers in this country. The number, 
to begin with, is under 3,250,000, and of these close on a 
million were, till the seizure of Austria in March made the 
danger of being anti-Nazi apparent, supporters of the Czecho- 
slovak Government and had Ministers in the Cabinet. 
When Austria went, twe of the three anti-Henlein parties 
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polan¢ 
re 
changed sides for obvious reasons, but they were * down. porn 
trodden ” neither before their change of front nor after i, MH poland 
The German Social Democrats, headed by Herr } ; nd ge 
and numbering perhaps 400,000, are still anti-Hen)i nonop 
and have been suffering gravely through terrorist metho Mf restrict 
in consequence. Herr Jaksch on Wednesday issued ; The 1 
powerful manifesto, declaring that the door was Wide open produc 
for peace and that if there were war the Sudeten German an elec 
would inevitably be the first victims—an obvious try cent. 
which neither Herr Hitler nor Herr Henlein can distegay régimes 
The future of negotiations at Prague will no doubt te Min Bast 
determined by what may have happened at Berchtesgaden, fb iike Pre 
Dr. Hodza’s wise course would be to announce that jy Ryda, | 
was ready at any moment to resume the discussions wher patient 
they were dropped last week, and that meanwhile one ff incteas 
would be maintained with a firm hand throughout the § torial 
country. a jf s ‘ The pe 
and it 
Japan and the Anti-Comintern Pact democ 
The Japanese have made little progress towards Hankow influen 
in the last week. Their main operation has been intended 
to prevent Chinese reinforcements reaching the city ftom The I 
Chengchow, and it is predicted that the final attack will be Afte 
postponed until the late summer, when the danger of being battle 
trapped by floods, as on the Yellow River, will have dis § i" 
appeared. It is clear that in China, as in Spain, the war wil Descr 
be profoundly affected by the development of the European and a 
crisis. After a preliminary statement that Japan was in no way but 
affected by the fate of Czechoslovakia, which concerned the conc 
Berlin-Rome axis alone, Tokyo has apparently found that it moder 
could not remain indifferent and declared that it vo well-e 
support Germany in an anti-Comintern war. This may on bo 
well seem to threaten the U.S.S.R. with the dreaded “ war heavie 
on two fronts”; but in fact Japan is so deeply involved in ft" 
China that her resources would hardly allow of any extension deteri 
of hostilities. Even the fall of Hankow would not end China's § Y°" 
resistance, and a Japanese attack on the U.S.S.R. is hardly has 
conceivable when her hold on China is so precarious. Indeed, § “9 
both Germany’s partners in the anti-Comintern pact have contin 
so deeply committed themselves, the one in Spain and preted 
Abyssinia, the other in China, as to diminish greatly thei There 
value as allies. The United States, moreover, is watching ~ 
Japanese activities sitet ; : ; . o 
Rumania and the Franco-Soviet Pact The 
Nuremberg and Prague have overshadowed Geneva in Ai 
the last week; yet it would be hard to overestimate th has j 
importance of some of the consultations made possible by condi 
the mecting of statesmen for the League Assembly. The from 
most important perhaps were the series of conversations be railw: 
tween M. Litvinov, Mr. Butler, the British Under Secretary “tte! 
for Foreign Affairs, the Rumanian Foreign Minister, and M effect 
Bonnet. After the meeting between the Russian and the subju 
Rumanian Ministers it was announced that assurances hal J Hailé 
been given that in the event of war neither of their countrié that é 
would remain neutral. The announcement, though vague f°"! 
would even on its face value be a useful indication of § fA 
Rumania’s attitude in the present crisis; but it can hardly § ™ 
be doubted that the conversation turned chiefly on the passage and 5 
of Russian troops across Rumanian territory, and that beyo 
Rumania by no means vetoed that. If that is so, she has be in 
removed the last, and serious, obstacle to the practical applk | “* 
cation of the Franco-Soviet Pact. Abandonment of neutrality 7 
by Rumania to the extent of allowing the Red Army to cross f at 
her territory would allow the U.S.S.R. to come immediately P sh 
to the assistance of Czechoslovakia in the event of aggression. re 
Rumania clearly understands what her position would be i ™ 
Czechoslovakia fell under German domination. ack 
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Ss : 
Poland's Elections a 

President Moscicki’s decision, this week, to dissolve the 
Polish Parliament 1s of peculiar importance in the present 
condition of Europe. Since the death of Pilsudski in 1935, 
Poland has been governed by a reactionary bloc of colonels 
and generals, mostly of German sympathies, who have 
monopolised the Government by disfranchising peasants, and 

restricting candidates for Parliament to their own party. 

The new elections will be free, and will almost certainly 

luce a democratic majority ; its first task will be to frame 
an electoral law enfranchising the peasants, who fortn 60 per 
gent. of Poland’s population. This change in Poland’s 
régime, long expected, is a heavy blow to Germany’s influence 
in Eastefn Europe. It has been forced on responsible leaders 
like President Moscicki, with the support of Marshal Smigly- 

Rydz, by the recent declaration of the peasant leaders that the 

patience of their followers was exhausted ; and also by the 

incteasing disunity of Poland, under a régime pursuing dicta- 
torial policies at home and pro-German policies abroad. 

The peasantry is overwhelmingly democratic and pro-French ; 
and it means a considerable addition to the strength of the 
democracies in Europe that the peasants should be given the 

influence they deserve in the fortunes of their country. 

* * * + 

The Battle for the Ebro 

After yet another week of the most bitter fighting, the 
battle for the Ebro still continues, with the Republicans 
maintaining their positions on the south bank of the river. 
Descriptions of the battle emphasise the relentless artillery 
and air bombardment which the Republicans have suffered ; 
but their obstinate and successful resistance justifies the 
conclusion generally drawn, that even against the most 
modern armaments it is still possible for determined but less 
well-equipped troops to hold well-prepared positions. Losses 
on both sides have been heavy, but General Franco’s the 
heavier; the failure of his troops to advance in spite of 
intense preliminary bombardments is attributed to the 
deterioration in the quality of his infantry during the last 
year. The course of the war during the summer months 
has shown conclusively that there can be no prospect of 
an early insurgent victory, and indeed that deadlock must 
continue so long as the policy of non-intervention is inter- 
preted as it has been interpreted during the last two years. 
There is no sign, however, that the policy will be abandoned ; 
though it is clear that any further intensification of the crisis 
in Europe would have serious reactions in Spain, probably 
to the advantage of the Government. 

* * * x 
The State of Abyssinia 

A series of four articles which the Manchester Guardian 
has just published on Abyssinia cast an important light on 
conditions in that unhappy country. The articles are dated 
from Jibuti in French Somaliland, the terminus of the 
railway from Addis Ababa to the coast, and consist of 
extremely detailed and explicit statements. Their general 
effect is to show that the country has by no means been 
subjugated by the Italians, though the old government of. 
Hailé Selassic has been destroyed ; it is said, for example, 
that a single band of 10,000 men armed with Belgian Mausers 
is raiding, and even settling temporarily, within forty miles 
of Addis Ababa. The Army of Occupation is put at 200,000 
men, 300 aeroplanes (from which mustard-gas is still sprayed) 
and 10,000 lorries, the cost of which “ would be immeasurably 
beyond the power of any sane Italian Government, and would 
be intolerable even to a country as rich as Britain.” Roads 
are being built, and houses for administrative officials, but 
Practically nothing else, and there is no colonisation or sign 
of any. It would obviously solve many of Italy’s problems 
if she could persuade Jews to settle in Abyssinia. Apart 
from them it is hard to see where the men or the money to 
develop the country are to come from—and equally hard to 
see how Italy could retain it if she were ever engaged in 
4 European war. 
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Indian Defence 


Although the British offer of increased contributions to 
the maintenance of the defence force in India is designed 
to prevent the abnormal increase of the burden of military 
expenditure borne by India the proposals have had a mixed 
reception. The British Government have decided, subject to 
the approval of Parliament, to increase the annual grant of 
£1,500,000 towards Indian defence by £500,000; to make 
a capital grant up to {5,000,000 for the re-equipment and 
mechanisation of certain British and Indian units in India 
and for the provision of new aircraft for the Royal Air Force 
in India; and to transfer three British battalions at once, 
and another as soon as is convenient, from the Indian to the 
Imperial establishment. The controversial question of 
India’s share in military expenditure was recently made 
more pressing when Mr. Hore-Belisha’s increase of the pay 
of the British Army represented an additional expenditure 
to the Government of India of approximately {1,125,000 
ayear. The new proposals have been stigmatised by Mr. Desai, 
the Congress Party leader, as inadequate and insincere. 
India, he has declared, cannot be bribed into co-operation in a 
possible war on such terms. In the circumstances the 
Government have made a wise decision in sending out an 
expert committee headed by Lord Chatfield to study the 
problem. 

* * * * 


Prince Arthur of Connaught 


There will be widespread sympathy with the Duke of 
Connaught on the death, at the age of §5, of his only son, 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, who had rendered distin- 
guished service to his country as soldier and administrator, 
and devoted himself with no less diligence to many philan- 
thropic causes. With his family’s distinguished military 
record it was not surprising that Prince Arthur should seek 
his career in the army and he saw active service both as a 
subaltern in South Africa and later in the Great War. He 
and King George V were Queen Victoria’s only two 
grandsons left in the direct male line in England. Conse- 
quently it fell to him to share with King George many of 
the important duties which devolved on the latter when 
he was still Prince of Wales. During the early years of 
King George V’s reign, when the King’s sons were too 
young to undertake public duties, Prince Arthur frequently 
represented the Sovereign both in this country and abroad, 
where he undertook a number of important missions. In 
1920 he was appointed Governor-General of the Union 
of South Africa in succession to Lord Buxton, an office 
which he filled with impressive simplicity and distinction. 
His chairmanship of the Middlesex Hospital was only one 
of the many charitable duties which engaged him in later 
years. 

* * * x 
Journalists and Official Secrets 


Such professional bodies as the Institute of Journalists 
do well to watch jealously any threat to civil liberties, and the 
Institute, which has been in conference at Keswick this week, 
has thrown interesting light on a recent case in which it is 
claimed that the Official Secrets Act was unwarrantably 
applied to journalists. As a result of information appearing 
about the contents of proposed legislation dealing with the 
coal industry, the Attorney-General’s department set the 
machinery of the Official Secrets Act in motion and required 
the attendance at the Attorney-General’s office of two Lobby 
correspondents, who declined to reveal the source of their 
information, but gave the assurance that no Civil Servant was 
implicated. It has now been revealed at the conference that 
the information was gleaned from a local paper, which reported 
an indiscreet speech by a member of Parliament in a remote 
constituency. The contention that the Official Secrets Acts 
were never meant to deal with such cases is obviously just, 
and it would be extravagant to claim that the publication of 
this information in any way imperilled the safety of the State. 
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GERMANY’S 


HREE questions need to be asked regarding Herr 
Hitler’s speech at Nuremberg on Monday—what 

he said, why he said it, and what light it throws on his 
future policy. What he said is on record. He said 
that conditions in Czechoslovakia are intolerable ; which 
is untrue. He said that the Sudeten Germans had been 
deliberately ruined economically and then handed over 
to slow extermination; which is untrue. He said 
the Sudeten Germans were being oppressed inhumanly 
and unbearably; which is untrue. He made other 


statements equally baseless about the treatment of the. 


Sudeten Germans; he demanded for them more than 
once the right of self-determination, but at the same 
time he declared it was for the Czechoslovak Government 
to discuss the situation with the Sudeten Germans 
with a view to reaching an understanding—which is 
precisely what the Government has been doing on the 
rare occasions when the Sudeten Germans have not 
refused discussion on the ground of some affray in a 
provincial centre. The speech. was a naked, if indeter- 
minate, threat of the use of force in certain contingencies 
which may all too easily occur. If it leaves the outlook 
no worse than before it would be idle to imagine that it 
leaves it any better. 


As to why Herr Hitler used the language he saw 
fit to use, two explanations offer. The occasion 
and the environment demanded violence. Reuter’s 
correspondent, telegraphing on the morning of the 
speech, observed significantly, “The atmosphere in 
Nuremberg has become so wild during the last 36 hours 
that it has ceased to represent the voice of the nation 
or that of the Governmental world.” Violent language 
no doubt seemed requisite on another ground. Herr 
Hitler, apart from a general threat, said nothing definite ; 
he did not even demand a plebiscite, though he broadly 
hinted at it. In the atmosphere prevailing it was 
essential to satisfy the demand for sensation by the 
form, if it could not be satisfied by the content, of the 
speech. And no one can complain that the Fuhrer 
fell short of his hearers’ expectations there. 


But what does-it all mean? Is there a settled policy 
in Herr Hitler’s mind? Is he waiting for such an 
excuse as the repeated conflicts in the Sudeten area 
provide to march in and establish order as he established 
it in Austria? And is he bent on that in the full know- 
ledge that such an act would bring Britain, France and 
Russia. into the field against him? The answers to 
those questions can only be given by time, but there 
are many Ominous indications to suggest an affirmative 
answer to all of them. What is certain is that the lot 
of the Sudetendeutsch is a completely secondary factor. 
What the Nazi Party wants is not Sudeten freedom— 
there would be far less of that after transference to 
Nazi rule—but Sudeten territory. Let Germany have 
that and she has the whole of the elaborate fortifications 
which the Czechs have been constructing for twenty 
years on their mountain frontier; she has the Skoda 
munition works at Pilsen (though much of that great 
enterprise has been moved to the east) under her guns ; 
in other words she has what would be left of Czecho- 
slovakia at her mercy. That is why a plebiscite, specious 
though such an expedient could be made to seem, would 
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NEXT MOVE 


be suicide for Czechoslovakia. No plebiscite is neces 

to confer on any Sudeten German the right to live under 
German rule. He can cross the frontier tomorrow jf 
he chooses, and unlike emigrants from Germany take 
every penny of his property with him. If Germany 
wants the Sudetendeutsch she has only to invite them 
in. What she wants, in fact, is the land they live on, 


That is the essence of the situation. Under the last 
Czech plan the Sudeten Germans have been given 
far more than Herr Henlein asked for when he was in 
London early this year, far more than was ever asked for 
till the seizure of Austria gave Germany a stranglehold 
on Czechoslovakia and argument based on force ousted 
argument based on reason. If the desire of the Sudeten 
Germans is to live free lives with their families, speaking 
their German language, sending their children to German 
schools, worshipping in German Churches, voting freely 
for the candidates of their choice in local Councils 
and the national Parliament, all that and: much more js 
conceded by the latest Czech proposals. The great 
majority of such rights—for rights they are, not 
privileges—they have long enjoyed. Acceptance of the 
so-called “fourth plan” would give them full contro! 
of their destinies within the framework of the Czecho- 
slovak State, which they have frequently said they have 
no desire to leave. 

But that does not satisfy Herr Hitler. He has a 
million and a half men under arms today, and until the 
German army returns to its normal peace-time level 
the situation will remain charged with the gravest 
possibilities. The state of tension created by the 
Nuremberg demonstrations and events preceding them 
is fast becoming unendurable. A little more and the 
guns will go off of their own accord. Yet, in fact, 
that is precisely what does not happen. A war is the 
consequence, not of fate, but of conscious human 
volition, and till fighting actually begins the volition 
of the man or nation tempted to give the fatal order 
can still be changed. Herr Hitler may be a gambler, 
but there are some odds he will not face, and the danger 


“is that he may still misjudge the effects a breach of the 


_peace of Europe must infallibly have. That danger 
will be the greater the more the undisputed initiative 
is left in his hands, and Powers like Britain and France 
think only of countering his strokes as he makes them. 
They have, to be just, taken some initiative themselves. 
The Runciman Mission was proposed by the British 
Government, and its appointment has been justified 
abundantly. But for its mediatory work discussions 
between the Czechs and the Sudeten Germans would 
have broken down long ago. But it is no part of Lord 
Runciman’s task to fight influences from outside, and 
he has no power to do that. 

The new situation must be faced with new resources. 
Not many new resources are available, but one obvious 
step should be taken and taken quickly. If Czecho 
slovakia is attacked by Germany, Russia and France are 
pledged to defend her, and we have engaged, in all but 
a binding contract, to stand by France. With France 


we are maintaining contact of every kind. With Russia, 
which alone is capable of giving Czechoslovakia immediate 
help in case of need, we have no visible contact at all 
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from normal diplomatic relations. That is on 
the face of it gratuitous unwisdom. There is, no 
doubt, some prejudice against Russia in this country, 
and quite intelligibly. Much that has happened inside 
hat country since the 1917 Revolution revolts all 
decent people. But Russia in her foreign relations 
ince 1920 has had as good a record as any country in 
Furope. She has committed no aggression and threat- 
ened none. The small republics of Estonia and Latvia 
which secured independence of her at the Peace Con- 
ference have never felt the smallest apprehension of her. 
Russia today does not threaten Germany; nor does 


France ; nor, least of all, do we. No one dreams of 
a policy of encirclement. But all are deeply concerned 
in the independence and integrity of Czechoslovakia. 
So equally are countries like Poland and Rumania. 
The Foreign Ministers of Russia and Rumania are at 
Geneva: The Foreign Ministers of France and Poland 
are expected there. Difficult as it manifestly is for 
Lord Halifax to leave London at this moment, it is 
hard to imagine a more fruitful application of his talents 
than immediate consultation with the representatives 
of the four States so vitally concerned in the maintenance 
of the peace of Europe. 


AIR-RAID PROTECTION 


ECENT weeks have brought the danger of war 
very close ; yet this country is still utterly unpre- 
pared for the greatest danger modern war implies—that 
of murderous attacks from the air, delivered with such 
ficiency as to break the morale of the population and 
destroy the great cities and those who live in them. If 
Professor Haldane’s valuable book* awakes the country 
from its apathy regarding air-raid precautions, he will 
have performed a great national service. The value of 
his book is the greater because Professor Haldane not 
only criticises what has been done, but makes the most 
practical and constructive proposals for what should 
te done. It would have been greater still if he could 
have refrained from perpetual cheap gibes against the 
Government. The pressing necessity now is, not to 
blame, but to act, and act quickly, with all the resources 
that are available. Certainly the first task is to ensure 
that they are used to the best possible effect. ‘One of the 
chief reasons why A.R.P. has not been more successful 
is that it has been administered by a subordinate branch 
of the Home Office. It is absurd that what is in ore 
sense the most vital of defence services should be relegated 
10 this position. The novelty, the importance, and the 
difficulty of the problems to be solved are such that the 
task can hardly be successfully discharged except by a 
special Minister, with his own department and full 
responsibility, and with an authority in his own sphere 
equal to that of the heads of the other Service departments 
in theirs. 

It is possible to discover a second failure in the existing 
system. So far the Home Office has not succeeded in 
giving to its plans anything like the publicity which is 
necessary if they are to work efficiently. No system of 
ait-raid precautions can succeed unless every citizen 
knows how it is meant to work and what duties it lays 
upon him. Professor Haldane points out that at present 
motor-car drivers do not know whether to leave their 
lights on or off during a raid. It is a small point, but 
typical of the general ignorance which prevails. That 
ignorance is likely to be disastrous. Unless everyone 
knows precisely where to go, what to do, and how to do 
it during an air-attack, the best designed plans will only 
create chaos. Only the fullest publicity and instruction 
will ensure that plans will work in practice and create 
that sense of confidence which should result from A.R.P. 
In this, above all things, forewarned is forearmed. 

For provided favourable conditions are created, the 
difficulties, though great, are not insuperable. The 
Purpose of A.R.P. is to protect the lives of the people 

* ARP, By J. B. S. Haldane. (Gollancz. © 7s. 6d.) 








during air attacks, especially in the great urban areas, 
and their work falls naturally into two distinct parts. 
The first is that of evacuating to less dangerous areas all 
those whose presence is not necessitated by their work ; 
they are the children, sometimes their mothers, the old 
and infirm, and those whose presence in a vulnerable 
area serves no imperative national or industrial purpose. 
In a city like London they might amount to as many as 
2,000,000 people, of whom the children should be the 
first to be removed. Until the Government’s Report 
on Evacuation is available, details of how this task will 
be discharged are not known ; but it is expected that it 
will be entrusted to the railway companies. Their 
experience and equipment are sufficient to cope even 
with a task of such magnitude; indeed, it is believed 
that with full preparation beforehand 2,000,000 people 
could be moved in less than two days. 

Here again, however, certain preliminaries are neces- 
sary. It would be of the greatest value, in estimating 
who should be evacuated, to draw up a card-index of 
citizens, each of whom should be informed what he or 
she should do in the event of attack. Further, an index 
of available accommodation within 50 or 60 miles of the 
dangerous areas is essential, and as far as possible billets 
must be assigned beforehand ; on many grounds billeting 
appears preferable to organising camps for the evacuated. 
Finally, since railway traffic will be concentrated on 
evacuation, it is essential that the roads should be kept 
free for other traffic, and that a strict code for motor 
drivers should be drawn up, with heavy penalties for 
infringement, which will ensure that the roads, and 
petrol, should only be used for national purposes, and free 
access by road to the cities be maintained. 

Evacuation will greatly lighten the difficulties of the 
second problem, that of protecting the population that 
remains. It is clear by now that there is a long-term and 
a short-term solution. The first, which would afford 
almost complete protection, would, on Professor Haldane’s 
plan, consist of a system of tunnels, 50 feet deep, 
and completely self-contained, and costing in London 
£11 per head. That, however, could obviously not be 
ready for any early emergency. The more pressing 
problem is to find immediately means of protection which, 
if not complete, at least will give a high degree of security ; 
and experience and research have convinced Professor 
Haldane, as well as others, that such security is given by 
trenches, dug in all available open spaces, against every- 
thing but a direct hit. . Danger from gas is no longer 
rated high; the standard gas-masks now available 
are adequate for-their purpose. But it is essential that 
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they should be available in sufficient numbers; and 
Professor Haldane emphasises that, efficient though they 
are, instruction and practice are necessary if they are to 
serve their purpose. The plan of protection by trenches 
has the advantage that in all cities, except in their most 
crowded areas, adequate local spaces, including gardens, 
are available within easy distances. Special precautions 
would have to be taken for the most crowded areas. 

It may be argued that to take such measures now may 
be to create unnecessary alarm and even panic. The 
truth is precisely the opposite. It is the knowledge of 


= 


being defenceless that creates fear; and it is the knoy. 
ledge that every eventuality has been faced that will 
give this country the calm and courage which are neces. 
sary in the present situation. The greatest provocation 
to war against Britain is the knowledge that a great 
country and a great empire may be destroyed by an 
overwhelming attack from the air. German Strategists 
frequently gamble on that chance. The knowledge 
that it cannot succeed may be one of the strongest assy. 
ances of peace for this country and for Europe. Imme. 
diately, therefore—plans for evacuation plus protection, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


a: D° you remember life before the War ?”’ a Norwegian 

friend asked me, and we started comparing notes. 
It is not a theme one is tempted to pursue. Those days are 
gone; we hoped the League of Nations would bring them 
back to us; but not many of those who are old enough to 
remember them expect to see them now. I have been remem- 
bering 1914 too—1914, which we are told the events of today 
so much resemble. They do, but what on the whole strikes 
me most is the difference. The outstanding feature of today 
is the quiet resolution of the country, especially in the last 
ten days. Till then there was a surprising failure to grasp 
the gravity of the situation. Now there is no one who fails 
to understand it, and not one man in ten thousand to criticise 
the Government for firmness that may lead us into war. 
There was no such unity in 1914. Till Belgium was actually 
invaded the Cabinet was split in half; even after the invasion 
two of the Cabinet and several lesser Ministers resigned. 
The Liberal Press resisted war till war had actually been 
declared. The crisis had flamed up too quickly ; a quarrel 
between Austria and Serbia seemed too remote. The public 
had not followed foreign politics as it does today. This 
issue has been thrashed out for months from every angle, 
and nothing so dramatically demonstrates the solidarity of 
the nation as the fact that on fundamentals even The Observer 
and The Daily Mail have swung into what, with the exception 
of the isolationist Express, is now the general line. 

x *x * *x 


This is inevitably a period of “I hear.” Everyone you 
meet at the club, in the street, on the tube platform, has been 
hearing something from “‘ a man I know.” You listen with 
discrimination, but discrimination need not be wholesale 
scepticism. A great deal of what you hear is no doubt true. 
Here is a selection from the news and views that have come 
my way since Tuesday. 

A German General: “ What is the position? Very 
simple. We are in the train with a madman on the engine.” 

A particularly acute and well-informed German, hostile to 
Hitler. “ Announce staff talks in London between Russia 
and Great Britain and the whole trouble will be ended.” 

Two Sudeten German business men: “We have 
grievances, and we want them remedied. But we want no 
Nazis and we want no war.” 

An observer in Scandinavia: “ There is a split in the Nazi 
counsels. The section headed by Goring and Himmler, 
whose power in the party is increasing, believes von 
Ribbentrop’s assurances that Britain will not fight, and is 
consequently pressing for quick surprise action. The other 
section, which includes many leading members of the 
Reichswehr, is for political manoeuvring, which will enable 
Germany, through Sudetendeutsch autonomy, to undermine 
Czechoslovakia from within. But the last thing Hitler 
wants is war.” 

A German Nazi: “ No immediate crisis. Our people are 
mainly bluffing.” 

There is nothing there that is not worth thinking over. 


A colleague who has just returned from Italy gives me 
an interesting estimate of public opinion there as he found 
at. It may be summarised as follows. There is muchmore 
freedom of speech, including criticisms of the régime, than 
might be expected—not necessarily more hostility to the 
régime, but more freedom in expressing what there js, 
There is a marked predominance of Germans among foreign 
tourists, and a surprising number of them are the possessors 
of high-powered cars—and very definitely unpopular they 
are. Italians never did like Germans, and the Rome-Berlin 
axis is a purely official affair, which leaves the attitude of 
the people unaffected. How the Germans manage to tour 
in Italy on the 10 marks a day which is all they are permitted 
to take across their frontier is something of a mystery ; but 
it may be in part explained by complaints by Italian café 
proprictors of parties of Germans who bring their own food 
with them, settle down at the café tables and ask for a glass 
of water—free. As to more political matters, the anti- 
Jewish decrees seem by no means popular. They came a 
a surprise to the ordinary intelligent Fascist, and he is 
inclined to be a little ashamed of them. These are of course 
simply personal impressions, and based on a limited experience 
which does not justify or profess to justify generalisations. 


* * * * 


I have just had news from Holland of what seems to me in 
its way one of the most remarkable journalistic achievements 
in my experience. That excellent and important weekly the 
Haagsche Post, whose position in its own sphere in Holland 
is unchallenged, is now appearing simultaneously in its native 
town, The Hague, and in Batavia, the capital of the Dutch 
East Indies. All matter is telegraphed to the other side of 
the world on Thursday and the paper duly appears in replica 
in Batavia on the Saturday. The finished copy gets back to 
Holland, for the editor’s inspection, by the following Friday, 
being transported by the very efficient K.L.M. Air Line. A 
copy, incidentally, has also reached me for my inspection. 
The black-type heading Haagsche Post is supplemented by a 
stippled “ voor Ned-Indies,” and the printing as a whole is a 
good as you would hope to get in London. 

* * * x 

In a case to be heard in due course in the Courts an interest: 
ing question will arise regarding a legacy to the Oxford 
Group Movement. The sum involved is not very considerable, 
but the question of who receives and holds money on behalf 
of the Movement will have to be decided. Hitherto it has 
rather studiously avoided any formal organisation. Dr. 
Buchman’s own position would, I imagine, be a little hard to 
define. The office of Leader is not recognised in English 
law as the office of Fiihrer is (for all I know) in German. 

* * * * 


GOERING TAKEN ILL, said the evening paper placard. 
The vendor elaborated. “ Yus,” he said, “ ’e’s got some 
thing wrong with ’is glands, and something wrong with ‘s 
leg—and cold feet.” 

JANUS. 
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SALUTE TO BENES 


ORTUNE has smiled rarely on Czechoslovakia through 
these tense days, but it was a happy chance for the 
Republic’s President that on the day of his broadcast to his 
countrymen Field-Marshal Goering should have chosen 
to address the Nazi Party at Nuremberg. The opposing 
evangels have been stated, and the world may judge. It has 
its choice between the swashbuckler and the statesman—and 
from the point of view of pure entertainment the swash- 
buckler makes the better reading. “ Ridiculous dwarfs of 
Prague »_from the same mint, obviously, as coined the 
«contemptible little army ” phrase—serves well enough to 
tickle the ears of the empty-headed. And it undeniably has 
int. If waist-measurement is the criterion of greatness 
Dr. Benes, who hardly exceeds the Goebbels standard in 
girth or stature, must yield the palm and quit the field. Yet 
suppose it were true that “the mind’s the standard of the 
man?” In that field comparison would be cruelty. 

The speeches of last Saturday have this in common, that 
each was characteristic of its author. That in itself is sufficient 
reason for making no further reference to one of them ; and 
reason no less sufficient for dwelling on the other. Every 
sentence of Dr. Benes’ wise, moderate, courageous and con- 
ciliatory appeal to all sections of his people expressed the 
qualities that have marked him since those early days when 
the notable triumvirate of which he was one, and Masaryk 
and Stefanik the others, brought the Czechoslovak State to 
birth in the midst of war. He cannot claim, and never would, 
the title of pater patriae ; that belongs of uncontested right to 
one man alone, Thomas Garrigue Masaryk ; but the founder’s 
mantle has been laid on shoulders for which it was inevitably 
destined. Masaryk’s desire and the people’s will were one. 
If there could be no other than Masaryk as first President of 
the Republic there could as certainly be no other than Benes 
as second. 

Benes today bears a weight of responsibility such as never 
fell on Masaryk. His country is under hourly menace of 
invasion by a Power containing five times the population of 
his own—and of his own something like a fifth might make 
common cause with the invader. Meanwhile that fifth is 
daily flouting his Government’s authority and fomenting 
disorders calculated to give colourable excuse for intervention. 
Through all that negotiations vital to the future of the State, 
negotiations so delicate that a step too few may mean their 
breakdown and a step too many the sacrifice of the sovereignty 
by which the State exists, have to be carried through under 
the muzzle of foreign guns and in face of protests, intelligible 
and natural, from the Czechs who form the backbone of the 
State, that too much for equity and too much for safety has 
already been given away. 

Those are the problems that every day confront the Presi- 
dent as he settles to his desk in that wide room in the Hradschin 
Castle, with its windows looking out on the cathedral of 
St. Vitus and down on the towered city and the statued bridges 
far below. He does not face them unsupported. He has 
his Cabinet and he has his Generals: But much of the burden 
he must necessarily bear alone. Of the three founders of 
the Czechoslovak State only he survives. No one else has 
played the part assigned to him through its twenty 
years of life, as Foreign Minister and then as President. 
On no one would national disaster fall with more crushing 
weight. 

If disaster is averted it will be thanks to Benes first and 
foremost. He has laboured ceaselessly to weld the diverse 
races of his country into one, and if he had been left, with 
collaborators like the Prime Minister, Dr. Hodza, and others, 
to carry through the work, he would have carried it to the 
point when only a handful of discordant irreconcilables 
Temained. Authoritarian methods might have been for the 
moment more effective. The very freedom which Czecho- 


slovakia grants to all minorities—of speech, of writing, or 
voting, of religion, of demonstration—makes for disorder if 
disorderly elements so decide. But if Czechoslovakia were 
an authoritarian State its President would not be Eduard 
Benes. For him democracy is not a convention to be assumed 
or abandoned as expediency dictates. Democracy is part of 
the fibre and essence of his being. His ideal was not a 
Czechoslovak State alone, but a State where government of 
the people by the people for the people should be established 
and endure. 

It was no plausible advocacy of his country’s case that 
Benes laid before the world on Saturday. He was not, for 
that matter, talking to the world, but direct to his own people. 
He had to persuade them to accept in the interests of internal 
peace an agreement that comes near conferring on the Sudeten 
Germans the right to create a State within the State. He had 
to cool tempers down when other orators elsewhere grew 
hoarse inflaming them. But if Benes was not speaking to the 
world he was speaking in language which half the world, that 
half where justice and liberty and respect for human personality 
prevail, understood as if it were its own. These were no 
doctrines staged for the occasion. They are the gospel 
Benes has been preaching year after year in the ears of all the 
nations at Geneva. Co-operation, construction, conciliation 
—those have been his aims, for the States of Europe and for 
the peoples within his own State framework. Ten years and 
more ago when Britain and France were pulling different ways, 
his ceaseless warning was that if peace in Europe was to be 
preserved they must pull together. Never, either, has his 
policy been anti-German. In every Czechoslovak plan for 
economic co-operation in the Danube basin it has always been 
recognised that Germany was an essential partner. And he is 
as much and as little a Bolshevik as Lord Baldwin. 

That the Sudeten Germans had certain grievances Benes 
has never attempted to deny. If he had been a dictator he 
would have remedied them sooner—except that if he had 
been a dictator he would probably not have remedied them 
at all. Now the danger is of the remedy being administered 
too fast. Hardest of all for Benes is the knowledge that he 
is waging an unreal fight. He has before him the claims of 
the Sudetendeutsch. They are urging their own case; the 
British and French Governments are urging him to go to the 
limit of concession; Lord Runciman is pressing him back 
and back while the Sudetens move no single inch. And ail 
the time he knows the issue is not the future of the Sudeten- 
deutsch at all; it is a far larger and more fundamental issue, 
in which they are no more than pawns. While he is striving 
ceaselessly for peace, forces beside which Czechoslovakia 
unassisted must be helpless are resolved there shall be no 
peace except on whatever terms they themselves dictate. 
And those terms would make Germany the arbiter of Czecho- 
slovakia’s fate. 

The President in his castle over Prague, wrestling with 
a problem that could be solved tomorrow if Herr Henlein 
would contribute a tenth of what Benes has to its solution, 
is in some respects the loneliest man in Europe—as lonely as 
Washington and Lincoln sometimes were. Hitler may 
seem a solitary figure, too, but loneliness is a different thing 
when you have the big battalions with you. What battalions 
Benes can count on will be known only when the moment of 
ultimate crisis comes. Meanwhile if by the extent of his 
concessions to the Sudetendeutsch he has tried his people 
hard, he has served them better than they know. For he has 
convinced a world, whose convictions may yet be the deciding 
factor, of the justice of their cause. Steadfastness and the 
resolute refusal to despair still command respect and admira- 
tion. A salute to Benes is a salute to gallantry and statesman- 
ship, to liberal thought expressing itself in liberal acts. 

H.W. H. 
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THE ARMY AS A CAREER: I. RANK AND FILE 


By MAJOR-GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER 


INCE the security inflation created by the League system 
was deflated in Abyssinia, this country has woken up 
to the fact that paper compacts unbacked by force are poor 
military currency, and in consequence we have been compelled 
to set our army in order. Towards this much has been 
done during the last twelve months, yet much remains to 
be done, and if it is to be done efficiently, the first question 
to ask ourselves is not what is our army for? but instead, 
what are its foundations? Because, as it is not our 
intention to introduce conscription, we must build upon 
what exists. 


To answer this question would demand a considerable 
excursion into history, for which I have little space. Briefly 
put, our army is a semi-feudal instrument. Originally 
units were raised by private gentlemen who paid for them; 
they were speculative military companies recruited for 
war and more often than not were disbanded on peace being 
proclaimed. Generally speaking, the men who raised them 
belonged to the aristocracy, and, as the pay they offered 
for service was insignificant, the soldiers they recruited 
belonged to the lowest strata of the proletariat. Though, 
during the last two centuries, many changes have taken 
place, this system, in idea, still holds good; for our army 
is still officered by what we call “ gentlemen,” and is largely 
recruited from the unemployed and the unemployable. 
This fact must be borne in mind whenever army reform is 
considered. 


Up to the date of the Cardwell reorganisation, during 
the seventies of the last century, the army was definitely a 
professional force, because the long-service system then in 
vogue gave most soldiers a career for life. As the main 
defect in that system was its lack in producing a reserve, 
short service was introduced, with the result that the army 
ceased to be professional, because its recruits were offered 
no permanent careers as soldiers, but simply a job of work 
varying from three to seven years with the colours followed 
by five years’ service in the reserve. 


This system, so far as numbers are concerned, worked 
moderately well until the date of the South African War, 
after which increasing facilities for education caused aspirant 
recruits to think. What they thought may briefly be sum- 
marised as follows: So long as service represents no more 
than a stop-gap between two periods of unemployment, 
it is fatuous to talk of the army as a profession, and so long as 
men are hounded into it by want of food, it is ridiculous 
to boast of voluntary enlistment. Nevertheless hunger 
continued to force thousands to enlist; then after. the 
World War the “dole” system offered an alternative, 
when at once a recruiting crisis. occurred, because in- 
creasingly the unemployed ceased to enlist, and what was 
left over were the unemployable—the mentally and 
physically weak. 

As we cannot put the clock back, and as we will not con- 
sider conscription, the sole road open to us is to turn to a 
new source of man-power; for to go on lowering the 
physical-fitness standards as is being done today is to turn 
the army into a national sanatorium. This source is to be 
sought in the stratum which produces skilled labour. 

At present the men of this stratum will not enlist in numbers, 
because by doing so they see little chance of bettering their 
position, and every chance of worsening it when they leave 
the colours. What this class of worker, incidentally the 
finest in the country, looks for is not solely good pay, but 
what they call “a steady job,” that is, a career. This year, 


provisionally, two terms of service have been introduced, 
(1) short sérvice, which in most units is seven years with 
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the colours and five with the reserves, and (2) long service, 
twelve years with the colours with option to engage up tp 
twenty-one years for pension. The obvious defects in thi, 
scheme are that many men do not wish to tie themselye, 
for seven years, as they may not like soldiering, and twenty. 
one years is too short a period to warrant an adequate pensiog 
being paid. 

Instead, I suggest that a minimum of three years’ seryigg 
and a maximum of thirty should be agreed upon, enlistment 
being fixed at the age of eighteen and extensions of service 
being for periods of three years at a time. This will enable 
a youth who does not find military service congenial to 
pass on to the reserve after three years’ service. Should 
he, however, like soldiering, then, so long as he is fit 
and of good character he can voluntarily extend his 
service by periods of three years at a time to a total of 
thirty years. 


At once it will be asked: (1) “ What about age and 
physical fitness ?” (2) “ What about India and the Cardwell 
System?” And (3) “ What about the reserves ? ” 

As regards the first, it is true that in the infantry am 
young men are required, for still the foot soldier remains q 
human pack-animal. It is also true, though not many 
people outside the army realise it, that few things are more 
devastating than seven continuous years of infantry work, 
As in the army there are other arms besides infantry, far 
more interesting from a training point of view, in a long- 
service army there should be no difficulty for an intelligent 
soldier to pass from one arm to another. Further, as in 
certain arms and services, youth and physical strength are 
not so necessary as in others, men can start their military 
careers aS infantrymen, pass through tanks, artillery, &., 
and end up as R.A.S.C. drivers, R.A.M.C. orderlies, office 
clerks, &c. 


As regards the second question, under present-day con- 
ditions the Cardwell system has proved itself to be chronically 
inefficient. Today its sole valid purpose is to provide 
drafts for the linked battalions in India. What I suggest 
is that battalions should be un-linked; that there should 
be a home establishment and an Indian establishment, both 
drawing their recruits from the home depots, and not a 
today, the home battalion becoming a draft-finding unit for 
the one in India. Under this system men will enlist for 
home service or for Indian service, and obviously Indian 
service should be better paid, as it is today in the case of 
officers. 


To turn now to the last question, which opens up a vast 
field of thought, because all military organisations, other than 
our Regular Army, are potential reserves for it. In the 
army I propose there will always be a quota of reserves— 
the men who do not complete thirty years’ service. As 
this quota will be insufficient, I consider that the Militia 
should be revived and be looked upon as the second line 
of our Regular Army. Next, turning to the Territorial 
Army, it should be closely related to both the Regular Army 
and Militia, and constitute the third line of our land forces. 
In this third line all regular soldiers who do not complete 
their thirty years’ service should be compelled by their terms 
of enlistment to serve. Their experience will prove am 
invaluable asset to Territorial soldiers, and though theif 
number is not likely to be high, whatever the figure is, the 
Territorial Army should, in like proportion, be recruited ovet 
and above its peace establishment, so that it is not weakened 
on mobilisation. 

Finally, as the soldier’s human career ends only with his 
death, on the conclusion of his military career, that is at 
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———— 
the age of fo 


rty-eight! he should be granted a generous 


t ncion instead of the pittance at present offered to him. 
If possible government: and municipal employment should 
be found for him up to the age of sixty ; this would mean a 


consid 


erable saving in pension costs. The crucial point in 


the whole of this problem from start to finish is that the 


soldier of today must be looked upon not only as a military 
asset, but also as a civil and national asset. When this is 
borne in mind, then what the army as a career demands 
will become apparent. 

[General Fuller will write next week on the Army as a career 


for officers.] 


HITLER’S GOSPEL AND STALIN’S 


By E. H. CARR 


OR the past week the tribunes of Nuremberg have 
resounded with well-worn denunciations of Bolshevism. 
About the time this article appears in print, the microphones 
of the League Assembly at Geneva will vibrate with Mr. 
Litvinov’s equally pungent objections to National Socialism. 
The observer, who understands very well the divergences 
of interest which divide Germany and Russia in the field 
of international politics, may be forgiven for thinking it 
odd that the debate would be conducted on the ideological 
Jane ; for it is difficult to get over those conspicuous features 
which betray the close kinship between the Bolshevik and 
Nazi régimes and divide them both from the Western 


democracies. 


Not to be invidious, let us take first the most creditable 
and least controversial achievements of the régimes. In 
both, we have the cult of physical fitness, the encouragement 
of sport, the provision for the healthy use of leisure. Parks 
of Culture and Rest, Kraft durch Freude, Dopolavoro—the 
familiar phrases stand for something real and admirable, 
and for something which is basically the same in all three 


countries. In all three, the 


multiple organisations which 


correspond to our Boy Scouts are—in their good and their 


less good sides—as like one 


another as two pins. Soviet 


Russia set out enthusiastically, twenty years ago, to create 
the classless society. But it has since grown tired of an 
uphill task ; and the country which is at the present moment 
working hardest and most effectively to break down class 
barriers is unquestionably Germany with her Labour camps 


and her Nazi schools. 


Other parallels, not less striking if less agreeable, are 
too numerous to mention. Germany has followed hard on 
Russian heels in the creation of the one-party State, in the 
rewriting of history to suit current needs, in the exaltation 
of propaganda, in the persecution of religion as the 


political rival of the régime. 


Communists and Jews have 


performed for. Herr Hitler the same services for which 
Stalin has relied on kulaks and Trotskyists. The Russians 


have outdone the Germans 


in adulation of their Fuhrer, 


who is now habitually hailed by the Russian word for 
“leader,” or by the expanded formula “our leader and 


teacher.” 


Finally, it may not be altogether fanciful to discover a 
parallel between those two mystical entities whose name is 
constantly invoked as the supreme end of every policy— 
the “Volk” and the “ proletariat.’ A learned German 


Marxist has written a treatise to explain what the 


ee 


prole- 


tariat” really is. Perhaps another will some day do the 
same for the “‘ Volk.” Clearly neither word is used in its 
normal sense. A German who does not happen to like Herr 
Hitler is no true member of the “ Volk”; and a working- 
man who does not like Stalin is no true “ proletarian.” 
Herr Hitler is, at any rate, surrounded by Germans. But 
itmay be doubted whether there is a single working-man in 
the entourage of Stalin—any more than there was among 
Lenin’s intimates. The ‘“ Volk” and the “ proletariat ” 
lead a sort of transcendental existence independent of the 
individuals who compose them. They are the totem words 
of our totalitarian high priests. 

But it is when we examine the origins and the economic 
structure of the totalitarian régimes that we shall get nearest 


to the heart of the matter. 


All three were the product of 


economic breakdowns; and it makes little difference that 
the Soviet régime was an economic consequence of the War, 
while the Fascist and Nazi régimes are economic consequences 
of the peace. In reality, they are something still more 
significant than that. They are the products of a crisis in 
the capitalist system, of which both the War and the peace 
were outstanding symptoms. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, the whole /aissez- 
faire ideology was crumbling fast. Lazssez-faire presupposed 
a clear distinction between economics, the sphere of private 
enterprise, and politics, the sphere of State action, which 
was becoming untenable and meaningless. It rested on 
individualism ; and in the era of large-scale capitalism, the 
individual was already a mere unit. In periods of tension 
—everywhere during the War, and again during the economic 
crisis of 1930-33—the appeal for State action came equally 
from above and from below, from the industrialist, from 
the worker and from the agriculturist. The bankruptcy 
of the old system came first where it was weakest—in Russia. 
Italy followed suit. Germany, where the social structure 
was far more resistant to revolution, survived, after a 
fashion, the first crisis and succumbed to the second. In 
Great Britain, in France, in the United States, the old 
compounded with the new, and the compromises are still 
being worked out. 

Economic totalitarianism, which regards the State as a 
vast economic enterprise and the individual as a unit of 
production, is the real foundation of the modern totalitarian 
State. Five-year plans are capped by four-year plans. 
The man who runs the factory becomes, in name or in fact, 
a State official The trade union acquires a new, and 
totally different, importance as a Government Department, 
manned by bureaucrats of the régime. In every factory— 
for the system in Russia and Germany is astonishingly the 
same—there is a triangular committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the management, of the workers and of the 
Party ; and it requires little insight to realise that the position 
of the Party gives it an effective stranglehold. The central 
authority, masquerading in both countries, now as the State, 
now as the Party, holds the reins. Ideologies are of little 
account. In Russia, it does not matter that the official 
philosophy contains the doctrine of “the withering away 
of the State”: Stalin has no difficulty in advocating “the 
highest development of the power of the State.” In Germany, 
it does not matter that Herr Hitler was helped to power by 
the capitalists (just as Lenin was helped to power by the 
Germans). In both countries, capital and labour meet in 
the belly of the new Leviathan. 

The problem which confronts us today is, therefore, not a 
conflict of ideologies, but a world-wide phenomenon of which 
the totalitarian States are the most complete and uncom- 
promising expression. The real struggle is neither between 
the red and brown versions of totalitarianism, nor between 
totalitarianism on one side and the democratic compromise 
on the other. It is a struggle between these new Leviathans, 
whether totalitarian or democratic, which are more and more 
organising and controlling the life of the individual in the 
interests of State power. For one totalitarianism begets 
another ; and the causes of the whole movement are too 
deep-seated for anyone to derive much consolation from 
the expedient of putting out his tongue at the other fellow 
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and shouting “ you began it.” Yet democracy remains a 
symbol of strength. The strong, whose solidarity. was 
sufficient to allow Leviathan to work effectively through 
democratic agencies, could afford to retain it. The weak 
never had it, or have had to let it go. It is not only a symbol, 


Saas 


but a source of strength. For every régime needs the in. 
dividual, if not as an end, at any rate as an instrumeny. 
and the greatest survival power is most likely to be displayed 
by that régime in which the end and the instrument ap 
most closely identified. 


SEA-SODDEN HORSEY 


By ANTHONY BUXTON 


HE first indication that I heard of disaster came from 
a farmer bursting into the house at 7.30 p.m. on 
February 12th with the words “ The sea is in, Sir.” After 
a phenomenal tide caused by a north-west gale just before 
full moon, the sea beating against the low line of sandhills 
that protects, or rather protected, a great tract of low land, 
had burst through these sandhills on a width of 700 yards 
and was rapidly covering arable and marshes alike. I walked 
down the road and met the salt water about 150 yards from 
the house, and on the road was a mass of dead worms, many 
drowned hares, rabbits, pheasants and partridges. 

Human inhabitants and with very few exceptions farm stock 
were safely evacuated. Most of the flooded houses have been 
reoccupied and structural damage is less than was expected. 
The two first attempts by the East Norfolk River Catchment 
Board to stop the breach were inadequate and the salt water 
lay on the land for three months, in the parishes of Somerton, 
Horsey, Waxburn and part of Hickling. All the fish in 
Horsey, with the exception of eels, were killed the first night 
and a few days later at Hickling. In their place there entered 
from the sea smelts, herrings, flat fish, crabs and barnacles. 
Practically all vegetation was destroyed, with the exception 
of reed. Since there is no natural fall, all the water in normal 
times has to be drained by pumping into the high-level 
system of broads and dykes. This was the only possible 
method of getting rid of the sea-water. By day-and-night 
pumping after the breach was closed this salt water was 
lifted into the high-water system and started on its slow 
journey of 21 miles back to the sea at Yarmouth. But 
even now the water in Horsey Mere is salt and is likely to 
remain so until many inches of rain have fallen and been 
in turn pumped into the broads. The land is a red-brown 
salt desert, that reminds me of the interior of Asia Minor, 
and the only forms of vegetation that are really thriving are 
samphire, the seeds of which must have been brought in 
by the sea, a maritime sedge, pinrush (not common rush) and 
a goose foot, locally known as fat hen. 

Experiments are in progress to discover what if anything 
will grow, but so far their results are negative. Six packets 
each containing seeds of 250 wild species of plants have 
been used in these experiments. The contents of five 
of the packets were sown in five different plots in the deva- 
stated area. The sixth packet was kept as a control and 
sown in boxes containing good garden soil. The seeds 
in this sixth packet germinated at once and the boxes became 
miniature forests in a few days. Not a single seed in any of 
the five other packets has shown any signs of life and lusty 
young seedlings from the control packet planted in the salted 
land died in a night. 

Trees behaved in a peculiar way. Many of them made 
repeated, in some cases violent, efforts to produce leaves and 
flowers. In nearly every case these efforts ended in complete 
failure, but there are a few examples of isolated success, or 
apparent success, in avoiding death. A few oaks growing 
along a dyke, for instance, seemed to produce almost normal 
foliage, whereas no other oak or conifer, except four Corsican 
pines, in the wood shows any sign of life. At another spot a 
group of young birches growing in the middle of a sedge marsh 
appear almost normal, whereas their elder brethren growing 
on the sides of dykes quite close to them lost all the few 
leaves they put forth. These exceptions to the general 
destruction, are probably due to fresh water-springs. 





Any sowing on agricultural land that approached high. 
water mark failed at once. There was only one exception to 
complete destruction of an agricultural crop washed by the 
sea-water. A grass field was only covered by salt water for, 
few hours on the first night of the floods. All the clover was 
destroyed but some of the coarse grasses survived. The reed 
which is used for thatching, is severely checked but not killed : 
it has grown to an average height of 2 fect instead of 5, and 
contrary to the normal rule the reed on the lowest ground has 
made the poorest growth. The lesser bulrush which provides 
summer insect food for bearded tits, and also the thick stems of 
*“* mixed reed,” are almost entirely killed, but faint signs of 
growth in isolated spots give some hope of slow recovery, 
That rare plant, the marsh sow thistle (Souchus Palustris) 
has survived, but has received a bad shock. It is now (Sep- 
tember 7th) in full flower, but has not reached more than half 
its normal height. Horsey is one of its few homes in these 
islands. 

The question on everyone’s lips is how long, if the sea 
be kept out, will recovery take? In answering that ques- 
tion there seems to be no reliable evidence except Sther 
cases of sea flooding, and in those wheré careful records have 
been kept (floods in Essex, on the Humber and in Holland), 
the sea-water was only on the land for a fortnight, whereas 
in the East Norfolk floods it was on continuously for three 
months. In these other cases complete recovery took 
from three to twenty years, and the more the land was 
worked, the slower was that recovery. 

The salt turns the soil into a sodium clay with the con- 
sistency of putty. It will not work, it will not drain, and 
attempts to plough it or even to harrow it apparently retard 
natural processes of recovery. Therefore we are sitting tight, 
watching the experiments and following the advice of the ex- 
perts, who say that when the worms come back we can begin to 
hope. The only worm at present is the wire worm; nothing, 
not even salt, will kill him. 

The flooded district is famous as a haunt of marsh-loving 
birds, and the effects of the flood upon them have been 
disastrous. Their food-supply has gone and they have 
gone with it. The few that tried to breed in practically every 
case failed to produce a family. Water-hens, for instance, 
remained in quite large numbers, but not a single young 
water-hen has been seen. The bitterns nearly all moved 
further inland, and those that remained failed to boom until 
June, producing nothing but a single grunt until mid- 
summer. One pair, however, discovered in an isolated 
spot a supply of frogs, and with their help and the eels, 
which seem quite unaffected, nested and reared a family. 
The two pairs of harriers that tried the experiment of 
remaining produced one chick from ten eggs, five per nest. 
The bearded tits wandered about in search of food and 
nesting-places, and the few that tried to breed completely 
failed. Reed warblers were not much affected, sedge warblers, 
grasshopper warblers and others gave the desert a passing 
look and decamped at once in disgust. The few that were 
foolish enough to remain spent a miserable and profitless 
summer. The one exception are the pigeons; wood pigeons, 
stock doves, and in particular turtle doves, seem to thrive on 
salt. 

It is all very interesting no doubt, but life in a small oasis, 
surrounded by a red desert streaked and blotched by green 
reed, is rather depressing. 
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EMERGENCY AIR-ROUTES 


By NIGEL TANGYE 


WENTY thousand miles of oversea air routes are 
T flown now by British air-liners on scheduled services. 
With its great fleet of 18-ton flying boats, Imperial Airways 
has been the agent that has contracted distance within the 
Empire to a fraction of what it implied a decade ago. The 
Empire Air Mail Scheme and the fast passenger services to 
Australia and South Africa have resulted in such a speed-up 
of the business tempo within the Empire as only increase in 
speed of intercommunication can command. Already the 
«old days” of two years ago, when the air mail was both 
expensive and comparatively slow, have receded into the 
limbo of the forgotten past.. It is not possible to con- 
template a return to the old days when intercommunication 
between. the Home Government and the Governments of 
the Dominions was dependent on the steamship. The 
Empire air-lines are not now only of economic importance 
but also of immense strategic importance. 

How, then, does our trunk route to Australia, for instance, 
stand in terms of security in the event of war? Will it be 
possible to preserve a safe channel for our air-liners to keep 
their schedules without fear of interruption? Ory will the 
enemy be able to force us to return to the old time-rate of 
Empire intercommunication ? 

If you glance at a map you will see that Imperial Airways’ 
present route across Europe to the Near East stretches 
through one continuous danger area. The first leg to 
Marseilles may be considered comparatively safe, but circum- 
stances can be imagined which might preclude our air-liners 
from being permitted to fly across French territory. From 
Marseilles, the route is to Rome, Brindisi, Athens, Crete 
and Alexandria. In a war with the Fascist countries it 
would plainly be impossible for aircraft to use these bases. 
The only possibility would be for the aircraft to fly non-stop 
to Egypt, a distance of 2,500 miles and one which cannot 
be flown by any but two or three existing British aircraft. 

Let us take for granted that this difficulty has somehow 
been overcome and the European danger area avoided. 
The. next section is very little safer. The route lies across 
Iraq. to Baghdad and then south to Basra and Bahrein. 
Basra and Bahrein are fairly safe, but Baghdad, within a 
thousand miles of Libya, is within striking distance of 
Italian bombers or German bombers operating from Italian 
territory. It is therefore apparent that all the bases on the 
first three thousand miles of our Empire route to Australia 
are open to attack, should we be at war with the Fascist 
Powers. If our adversary is the U.S.S.R., then the danger 
area stretches from Egypt to Karachi. And if we should find 
ourselves at war with Japan, then the final section of the 
route from Rangoon to Singapore and down through Soura- 
baya to Darwin, and even through Northern Australia and 
Queensland would lie in the danger zone. 

The prospect of being at war with one or more of these 
Powers is unfortunately not so remote as to warrant neglect 
of it. Yet, to all appearance, neglected it has been. The 
technical difficulties and the protracted diplomatic negotia- 
tions that had to be overcome before the service reached 
its present stage of efficiency have been immense, and their 
successful outcome is a matter for congratulation to those 
responsible. But the very scale of their achievement is a 
Matter for concern. It proves that a new air-route cannot 
be opened up without intense preparation. 

If it is agreed that the existing air route to Australia is 
Weak strategically, then an alternative route should be made 
available in time of emergency; and that route should be 
Prepared, regardless of economic considerations, in time 
of peace so that it can be operated without delay o2 the 
outbreak of hostilities. As it happens there is a route to 
Australia open to our air-liners which is dependent on the 


goodwill of only one other country, as compared to the 
eight along the existing route. And that one country is 
our oldest ally, Portugal. 

The first stage of this route is from the United Kingdom 
to Lisbon, thence to Madeira. From Madeira, the air- 
liners would fly to Bathurst, Gambia, and then along the 
West Coast of Africa to Lagos and down to Loanda, Angola. 
From Loanda they would fly direct across the African 
Continent, a distance of 1,909 miles to Mombasa. From 
Mombasa the route lies across the Indian Ocean touching 
at the Seychelles Islands (850 miles), Diego Garcia (990 
miles), the Cocos Islands (1,470 miles) and thence to Onslow, 
Western Australia (1,209 miles). 

Although the hops between refuelling bases are relatively 
long they are all considerably less than the longest that 
Pan-American Airways flies on its regular ' trans-Pacific 
service. Technically, therefore, once airports and flying 
boat harbours are made available, the route is practicable. 
A branch line could operate between Colombo and Diego 
Garcia (1,000 miles) and the Cocos Islands and Batavia 
(809 miles). Omitting the proximity of Europe to the first 
two stages, only at Mombasa can this route be considered 
strategically weak. It is within 300 miles of Italian Somali- 
land. 

Captain P. G. Taylor, who was Kingsford-Smith’s navi- 
gator on his Pacific flight, has for a long time been trying to 
raise capital in order to survey this practically All-Red route. 
His preliminary investigations have shown that it should be 
entirely practicable. Surely it should be considered worth 
while for the Government to allocate a flying boat and a 
couple of destroyers to examine the section that lies across 
the Indian Ocean. The facilities along the rest of the route 
are comparatively well known. Fitted with direction-finding 
radio, the destroyers could precede the flying boat and lead 
it into the small islands that were to form the stepping-stones 
across the ocean. 

The section of the route down the West Coast of Africa as 
far as Loanda, the point at which it strikes across the Con- 
tinent, would be used also as the Emergency Route to South 
Africa, a facility as necessary as a safe passage to Australia. 
A survey has already been made, in connexion with the South 
American service, representing British Airways and the Air 
Ministry, as far as Freetown, so it is only necessary to dispatch 
a party to examine the potentialities of the routes from there on. 

There is, of course, another approach to Australia which, 
though technically difficult, has the advantage of being 
entirely clear of the European danger zone and relying only 
on the goodwill of the U.S.A. for its successful operation. 
This is the route across the North Atlantic to Montreal, 
thence across Canada to Vancouver. This section is relatively 
straightforward, as Imperial Airways is well ahead with its 
plans for a trans-Atlantic service. But from Vancouver the 
route lies down and across the Pacific and we are dependent 
upon U.S. co-operation to provide the necessary stepping- 
stones. 

The distance from Vancouver to Honolulu is 2,700 miles. 
San Francisco is 300 miles nearer, so it would be an obvious 
advantage to have permission to use San Francisco as a port 
of call. The route south from Honolulu presents problems 
as curious as any to be found anywhere. It lies over widely 
separated groups of islands which, until the advent of trans- 
ocean aeroplanes, had no value whatsoever. These islands 
are now indispensable refuelling bases and therefore of con- 
siderable strategic value. Neglected by both the U.S. and 
Great Britain in the past, they have suddenly become the 
subject of claim and counter-claim. No longer is their 
ownership ignored. 

The Americans, perhaps because they are on the spot, 
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have been more astute than the British. Ostensibly they 
have pocketed for themselves several of these islands. _Three 
of them, Howland, Baker and Jarvis, were “ colonised ” by 
parties of schoolboys in 1936. Howland and Baker Islands 
are the subject of counter-claim. Canton Island, one that 
is likely to prove vital in a Canada-New Zealand air service, 
is another whose ownership is not settled. Only recently the 
British and American Governments decided to stop the 
friendly quarrel about the ownership and to agree very sen- 
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sibly for the time being that flying boats of either Nation 
might use it. 

And so it is with numbers of these islands. But Whethe; 
they belong to the U.S. or to Great Britain, the fact remain, 
that the route on which they lie and of which they form ay 
indispensable part, will be of the greatest strategical value jn 
time of war. The sooner something is done about suryey; 
this and the other emergency routes to Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa, the better it will be for the Empire, 


THE CHANGING COUNTRYWOMAN 


By ESTHER NEVILLE-SMITH — 


PLATONIST, bent upon planning a good citizen, 
could hardly find more unpromising material than 
the country housewife of fifty or even thirty years ago. 
“The foundation of democracy,” writes Professor R. H. 
Tawney, “is in the sense of spiritual independence”; to 
which we should probably add the sense of community. 
These were, perhaps, the qualities most signally lacking 
in the rural scene at the turn of the century. The con- 
ditions of village life, except for the minority of the rich, 
were not favourable to the development of independence 
of the spirit. Most country places were ruled by the big 
house with help from the vicarage. The squire looked on 
himself as the father of his people, and followed the approved 
pattern of Victorian paternalism in extending his domination 
to the control of his dependants’ personal conduct and 
political views, an attitude that was made easy by the system 
of tied cottages and the weakness of the agricultural unions. 
His mansion dispensed comforts for the old and_ sick, 
Christmas beef and tea for all the village, fétes for the tenants 
and punishments for offenders. Such authority was often 
beneficently exercised and kindly taken, but it was not 
calculated to produce self-reliance or initiative. 


Any sense of unity with the men and women outside the 
narrow bounds of the village, or feeling of responsibility 
for their welfare, was made exceptional by the slow diffusion 
of news and the lack of rural transport. The man from 
the next village was a stranger, and the family that came 
from a different part of the country were foreigners with 
outlandish speech and ways. 


For women above all it was made supremely difficult 
to acquire any consciousness of a common life. The men 
had opportunities for association in farm work, at market 
and in the village inn; but, as the work of women tended 
to be increasingly withdrawn from the fields and concen- 
trated on the specialised spheres of the dairy and poultry 
yard, and as the old festivities of country life fell more and 
more into disuse, their activities and interests became 
increasingly confined to the home. They made a virtue of 
these disqualifying limitations ; to hold aloof from neigh- 
bours became a sign of social superiority. 


The change, when it came, was sudden. In the years 
that followed the War the Americanisation of life affected 
the countryside even more than the towns. The squirearchy 
lost much of its dominance as the increase in the number 
of houses gave some release from the tyranny of the tied 
cottage. The most laborious household drudgery was 
lightened by the coming of water, gas and later electricity 
to many country places, and wireless, week-enders and 
charabancs brought the outside world to the village. In 
its turn the village moved out into the world. The motor-bus 
gave the rural woman a weekly visit to the nearest town, 
and familiarised her with urban life, mass-production and 
the strange new values of the films. 


At this time, when so many of the old inhibitions and limita- 
tions were disappearing, it had a determining effect on the 


development of the village woman that a new Movement 
was peacefully growing up in the countryside. The Women; 
Institutes were founded in England under the auspices of thy 
Ministry of Agriculture with the primary aim of increasing the 
supply of home-grown food in the War ; but their character 
was so well adapted to the needs of the period that in a few 
years their range was extending over garden, farm and home. 
craft to drama, music and other cultural interests, ang 
beyond to the whole scene of rural life. They include 
women and girls of all religious denominations, politiq) 
parties and social positions. The wives and daughters of squir 
and groom, farmer and ploughman, rector and local preacher 
found themselves gradually unlearning patronage and 
obligation, and adjusting themselves to the demands of 
a microcosm in which all had equal responsibilities and 
equal rights. 

The education given in the Women’s Institutes on food- 
values, child-management, house-planning, and other needs of 
body and mind, led the rural woman to turn a critical eye on 
the existing conditions of housing, diet, schools, sanitation 
and general amenities of the countryside. The result of this 
was first shown in corporate efforts to supply some obvious 
need in the village—a refuse collection, hot soup for the 
school-children, a branch of the county library, a hall or 
playground, an infant-welfare centre. Then, as Women’s 
Institutes from widely distant parts of England and Wale 
became uséd to meeting and discussing, with a growing sense 
of solidarity, the problems which were the same for so many 
of them, their outlook widened to cover the whole country- 
side. They assembled evidence on many rural questions: 
the need for a village telephone in many remote county 
places without the heavy guarantee then demanded, the 
urgent lack of low-rented cottages for the rural worker and 
for the aged poor, the inadequacy of the rural water-supply 
schemes, the need for hot dinners for school-children, and 
the inability of the country worker’s family to buy enough 
milk for health at present prices. They have set to work 
themselves on some of these matters; they have pressed 
Local Authorities to use their permissive powers ;_ they have 
furnished information to many Government departments. 

The value of the Women’s Institutes’ work on such ques- 
tions lies in its objectivity. These problems are discussed 
in their own village meetings, and the delegates at the General 
Meeting in London have behind them the experience and 
judgement of women who have no axe to grind, and for 
whom these so-called public questions are the intimate stufi 
of their private lives. Saved from utopianism by the house 
wife’s sense of what is practically possible, from feminism 
by their origin in a crisis of the whole nation, from political 
bias by their rule of non-party discussion, the Women’s 
Institutes can speak with authority on the condition of rural 
England and Wales. They have already enabled countty 
women to move out of isolation and indifference towards 
independence and community. It is interesting to spect 


late what will be their contribution in the future to nationd 
life. 
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THE ‘SPECTATOR ce 
VOYAGE IN THE DARK 
By GRAHAM GREENE ~ 
“Then we could buy them in Tabasco.” The second 


PUSHED open the swing cantina doors of the Vice- 
| Consulate in Vera Cruz, and there was the Consul 
going through his weekly lottery tickets—seriously as if it 
were a game of skill. I wanted to find a boat for Tabasco, 
and I heard there was one going that night. The Consul 
was American: he regarded me as a fool: he had never 
known a foreigner use one of those boats before. 

“Are they very small?” 

“Small!” He said: “I wouldn’t go in one of those 
Mexican boats for a thousand dollars.” 

“ Aren’t they safe ?” 

“They don’t often sink,” he said, “unless they hit a 
no rther.” 

“But the norther season’s over ?” 

“You can’t tell. Anyway,” he said grimly, “ they insure 
you for 5,000 pesos when you buy your ticket.” 

Time was short, so I took a guide—a bright, dapper young 
man like a hairdresser’s assistant—round town shopping. As 
we got on to a tramcar, the guide met a friend, a big man in 
overalls who laughed all the time. We left the tramcar at the 
first stop and sat in a cantina and drank beer. “ He is always 
like that,” the guide said, “always laughing.” Nothing one 
said failed to feed that enormous flame of mirth; it roared 
like a draught in a chimney, sucking up words like scraps of 
paper. He was employed in the customs office, the guide 
said, and “‘ I am a customs officer for my sweetheart too,” the 
man bellowed mysteriously. It was like trying to read 
Rabelais in the original. His boisterous company melted the 
constraint between me and the guide—we were all friends 
together. The time of the guide’s employment wore out : 
he said it was too late in the afternoon to find another client, 
so he might as well stay on with me—as a friend. He came 
from Tabasco years, oh years ago in the same boat that I was 
to travel in: the ‘Ruiz Cano.’ He said, “‘ Nothing—nothing 
will ever make me go on that boat again.” The boat, I 
felt, couldn’t be as bad as all that. But it was. 

We came to it in a taxi with my single suitcase, bumping 
over the Vera Cruz quay. An English pleasure liner of about 
ten thousand tons, a few coaling steamers, out in the gulf a 
grey gunboat. ‘“‘ There’s the ‘ Ruiz Cano’,” the taximan 
said, I couldn’t see it anywhere: I looked right over the 
top of the ship where it lay against the quay—a barge of about 
a hundred tons with a few feet of broken rail, an old funnel 
you could almost touch with your hand, a bell hanging on a 
worn piece of string, an oil lamp, and a bundle of turkeys. 
One little rotting lifeboat dangled inadequately from the 
davits. Forty-two hours at sea in the Atlantic in the Gulf 
of Mexico—I have never in my life been more frightened. 

We climbed over the rail with the suitcase and a sailor led 
the way down a ladder into the engine room, where one old 
greasy auxiliary motor sat like an elephant neglected in its 
tiny house. There were two cabins close beside the engine, 
dark padlocked cells with six wooden shelves in each. I laid 
my bag on one and went gloomily up into the fading tropical 
afternoon. I said, “ Let’s go and have a drink.” 

We went back to the plaza and ordered a couple of tequilas 
each and some beer. After the tequilas I began to feel 
better, and my friend blossomed too—he wished he could 
accompany me. He would like to prove, he said, that a 
Mexican was as good “a sport” as an Englishman. He 

would come as a friend—not as a guide. He would charge 
nothing. We would ride together across Chiapas—and have 
interesting conversations. 

“Why not ?” I said. 

“T have no clothes.” 

“We could take a taxi to your house.” 

“No time.” 


tequila worked—wildly—in his eyes. “ All right,” he said, 
“it is agreed. I will prove that a Mexican is as good a 
sport... . . Just as I am, I will come with you.” We shook 
hands drunkenly. 

A little boy carrying a mongrel dog stopped on the pave- 
ment and stared. My friend summoned him: he was a 
nephew whom he was looking after while his sister was 
away in Mexico City. He said, “I am going with this 
Englishman tonight to Tabasco. Just as I am. To prove 
that a Mexican is as good a sport. . . . Can you look after 
yourself while I am away? Three, four weeks.” 

The little boy clapped his hands with excitement. In 
the nine-year-old eyes hero-worship woke. He flung his 
arms around his uncle’s neck and embraced that little dapper 
dashing man furiously. A couple of English people at a 
near-by table watched with intense disapproval, suspecting 
I don’t know what Latin iniquities. We bought some ham 
and got into a taxi, all three. The driver wouldn’t take the 
dog, so it ran behind, gatecrashing past the sentry at the 
entrance to the docks. It was quite dark now, and not a 
light showed on the barge, except an oil lamp in the bow. 
Little knots of people stood on the quay, somebody wept 
and the turkeys rustled. My friend began to explain to 
everyone: they gathered round in admiration: “I am 
going tonight to Tabasco. Just as I am. No clothes. 
Because this Englishman and I are friends. I am going 
to prove to him that a Mexican. . .” I felt myself moved 
by an immense self-esteem : to have evoked such a friendship 
in a few hours. The little boy stood holding his mongrel. 
An old night-watchman appeared at the edge of the group 
and offered to take last messages to my friend’s sister. . . . 
Then we climbed on board, and the little boy went ecstatically 
homeward, his uncle’s adventure in his heart. 

Suddenly we were alone in the dark: and it was cold. 
I said I had a jumper down below which he could have. 
We sat on a bench and shivered. The water lapped like 
doubt and the turkeys moved. Then the captain came 
on board—a stout man in shirt-sleeves who only grunted 
when my friend whipped out his fading saga—‘ no clothes 
. .. just as Iam... as good a sport...” The captain 
went into his tiny deck house and changed his trousers 
in the dark. The crew came on board—and the other 
passengers : two young girls travelling with their brother, 
an old woman, a family which immediately wrapped itself 
in rugs and lay down among the turkeys on the deck. The 
girls sang softly in the stern, and the engine began to shake : 
everything knocked and rattled, and we moved a couple 
of feet out from the quay. 

I looked at my friend: a wild doubt came up into his 
eyes like a face at a window. He muttered—something 
about his nephew—couldn’t leave him alone—and scrambled 
on to the lifeboat. The old davits creaked under the strain 
—we were three feet from the quay. He gathered himself 
together and jumped, landing on his hands. He called 
out, “ If only I had my clothes,” and waved rather shame- 
facedly. But he soon recovered his cheerfulness and 
began to tell everyone on the quay about his nephew. . 
We moved, shakily, out of earshot. 

“ There was no light at all on the little deck and none below : 
only the oil lamp in the bows. The searchlights of the 
English liner moved right over our heads, missing us alto- 
gether, and the captain began to enter his log by the light 
of an electric torch a sailor held for him. After an hour 
one bare globe went on outside the sleeping cells, above 
a tin washbasin, and the wind rose. We chugged in almost 
complete darkness out into the Gulf. 
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THE VOORTREKKER CENTENARY 


By G. H. CALPIN (Editor, ‘‘ The Natal Witness’’) 


Ir is impossible even in this centenary year of celebration to 
place the Great Trek of the late thirties of last century in 
its right perspective among the transcontinental movements 
of peoples. The historian has occasionally compared the 
waves of migration that developed in the’Cape to the western 
march that marked the development of North America, but 
though there are some points of similarity the real significance 
of the Voortrekker epic is to be found in its uniqueness. Both 
its causes and course are peculiar to a people who, more than 
any other in the world, might be looked upon as the nineteenth- 
century counterparts of an Old Testament tribe; and there 
is no doubt that this projection was demonstrated in a biblical 
way of life and mode of thought, that, indeed, the pastoral 
Dutch frontiersman was impelled throughout the nineteenth 
century by a simple and abiding faith in the God of Isaac and 
Jacob. 

The Great Trek is “‘ the central theme of South African 
history,” not only in the sense that by and through it the 
vast sub-continent was opened up for white occupation, but 
in the far deeper sense that the law and custom and psycho- 
logical structure of the nation is erected upon it. It is no 
historical event, then, that is being celebrated this year, but 
a continuous movement towards nationhood which is today 
only half-way to its destiny. There are many of the Afrikaner 
peoples to whom the manifesto of Piet Retief, the outstanding 
leader of the Voortrekkers, is a political Bible, and to whom 
the Trek has become, in later days, a spiritual movement 
indicative of Afrikaner social and political progress and 
independence. 

In the Trek itself and the impelling factors that gave it 
birth are to be found practically every aspect of the political 
ideology of the Afrikaner nation; nor is this to be wondered at 
by the student who has delved into the well-filled archives 
now in the keeping of Voortrekker descendants. Numbers 
give but little indication of the significance of the éxodus. 
The Eastern Cape supplied the majority of those who took 
part in the waves of migration. Dissatisfaction with a distant 
Government, particularly over the lack of protection and of 
security offered against invading native tribes; a sense of 
impermanence ; a brooding atmosphere of alien domination 
and injustice, the inevitable result of ignorance of the locale 
on the part of the authorities; and on the part of some a 
deeply ingrained spirit of independence or wanderlust; the 
influence of the missionary upon the Hottentots—all these 
between them brought to a head in a score of years the impulse 
which had already taken odd companies and families north 
and east. 

In 1834, then, exploration expeditions set out, of which 
the most important, the Commissie Trek, headed by Petrus 
Uys, travelled clumsily through Pondoland, reaching and 
crossing the Tugela in Natal, where they met and were received 
favourably by the Zulu king, Dingaan, who was later to 
massacre Piet Retief and his men in one of the bloodiest 
episodes of all history. Families were already on their way 
north and north-east before Retief, a man of Huguenot blood, 
fifty-four years old at this time, and described by the Anglican 
missionary, Owen, at Dingaan’s Stad, as “all mildness,” 
in collaboration with two other great Voortrekkers, Gert 
Maritz and Andries Pretorius, published the Voortrekker 
Manifesto, “‘one of the greatest public documents of all 
time.”’ Its preamble set out their desire “‘to stand high in 
the estimation of our countrymen ” and an anxiety that “‘ they 
and the world at large should believe us incapable of severing 
that sacred tie which binds a Christian to his native soil without 
the most sufficient reasons.” 

Among its declarations these may be taken as representative : 

1. “We are resolved, wherever we go, that , we will 
uphold the just principles of liberty ; but, whilst we will 
take care that no one shall be held in a state of slavery, it is 
our determination to maintain such regulations as may 
suppress crime and preserve proper relations between 
master and servant. 

2. “* We solemnly declare that we quit this country with 
a desire to enjoy a quieter life than we have heretofore 

done. We will not molest any people, nor deprive them of 





the smallest property ; but, if attacked, we shall conside 
ourselves fully justified in defending our persons and effects, 
to the utmost of our ability, against any enemy, ; 

3. ‘ We are now quitting the fruitful land of our birth 
in which we have suffered enormous losses and continyal 
vexation, and are entering a wild and dangerous territory ; 
but we go with a firm reliance on an all-seeing, just, and 
merciful Being, whom it will be our endeavour to fear and 
humbly to obey.” 

These three clauses, out of the ten published, indicate some. 
thing of the aspirations of all those who whether before or after 
gave up their farms, inspanned their oxen, gathered together 
their goods and chattels to set out into the unknown. Retief’; 
party was but one, the most sharply defined in its disaster and 
ultimate success. "The number of the migrants is not accurately 
known. It is probably in the region of 3,500, and it is esti. 
mated that the number of lives lost by massacre and battls 
reached 1,000. The mileage covered cannot have been les 
than 2,500 miles for the main company that reached Natal, 

No brief word picture can paint the hardships, the struggle 
against native tribes, disease in cattle and amongst themselves, 
the slow pace of the Voortrekker waggon, the hurriedly formed 
laager, the wild terrain of veld, rushing torrent or dried river. 
bed, the forbidding upthrust of the Drakensburg, to crocodile. 
infested stream, the clear cold of the veld night o: the fever 
of the swamp. Women gave birth in the wilderness and 
rejoiced in the psalm ; men outspanned and celled tke place 
Bethlehem ; or believing they had come to the Nile, when they 
met crocodiles at the Orange River, called it Nylstroom; the 
remnants of both after they had buried their massacred com- 
rades fled and called the spot Weenen, “ the place of weeping.” 

The promised land of Natal, the Garden Colony that was to 
be, gave them short respite, for they now came into conflict 
with the English authorities at Port Natal (Durban). Pieter- 
maritzburg, named after Piet Retief and Gert Maritz, gradually 
took shape as their chosen resting place. Dingaan, the slayer 
of Retief and his party, still harassed the trekkers, and it was 
not until Andries Pretorius, who gave his name later to the 
city of Pretoria, led his people to victory against the Zulu 
impis at the battle of Blood River that the site of Bushmansrand 
became the town of Pietermaritzburg and the Voortrekker 
Church, the thanksgiving for deliverance, became the centre 
of activity. Ten years later the same factors which drove 
the Boers to leave the Eastern Cape emerged to create 
dissatisfaction in Natal. The British authorities looked on 
the trekker Boers as British subjects, and the Volksraad, ‘the 
trekkers’ council, irked by that absence of liberty and inde- 
pendence for which they had fled the Cape, advised a further 
trek into the independent republic of the Transvaal and 
Orangia. 

Scattered then throughout the sub-continent from high- 
veld to the sea coast, the small companies of Boer families 
sought the liberty denied them. It must not be imagined that 
at this stage of their relations with the Britisn any dcep sense 
of racialistic feeling had developed. Individually and collec- 
tively there existed amicable relations and co-operation against 
the common foe, but politically the trekking Boer had no us: 
for a central government in London or for the presence of the 
missionaries, who in their opinion were responsible for a foolish 
native policy. There is a disposition to believe that the Boers 
treated the natives harshly. If it were true it is difficult to 
understand how so many. hundreds of their free natives and 
coloured servants chose to share their trials throughout the 
Trek. 

In no continent has an. exodus of such magnitude been taken 
by numbers so few with so great an influence upon subsequent 
political progress. The Afrikaans-speaking peoples of the 
present retain much of the Old Testament ruggedness of theit 
forbears. There is the same fierce pride in political inde- 
pendence, and in the remoter parts a simple faith in the justice 
of the Old Testament prophets. Even as, a century 48% 
Europe seemed to be tottering to its fall and to the Boer the 
expanse of Transvaal Orangia and Natal gave hope of securil), 
so today there are those who turn their gaze from a shaking 
Continent to the heritage of the Voortrekker epic. 
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THE THEATRE 


«Can We Tell.’’ By Robert Gore-Browns. At the New Theatre 


Te International Horseless Carriage Corporation supplied, 
according to the programme, the car in Act II; and looking 
back on the play I seem to find something symbolical of its 
quality in that staunch but antiquated machine. It was brightly 
painted ; it looked at once clumsy and ingenious; it was a 
slow mover; it was the best that 1902 could produce. 

Mr. Gore-Browne’s play has eight scenes to it and is in 
more respects than one awfully like a Night-Starvation advertise- 
ment. It has something of the slow, inevitable fascination which 
those compositions exercise on the contemporary English. 
Its story is told with their directness and economy, and it 
shares with them a certain crudity of method. (Although I 
knew it to be physically impossible, I was always half expecting 
a great white ectoplasmic bubble to float out of Mr. Jack 
Hawkins’ mouth, with THINKS : ‘“*‘ THIS MAY RUIN MY 
CAREER !”’ printed across it. The Night-Starvation people 
don’t, alas, go in for period stuff; but if they did,I am sure 
they would feel, with Mr. Gore-Browne, that a reference (in a 
scene dated 1902) to ‘‘ Dr. Jim ”’ would be pointless without a 
couple of lines of dialogue explaining that the person in question 
is Dr. Jameson (the one who made the raid, in case we haven’t 
got you there yet). 

The big difference between Can We Tell and the Night- 
Starvation strips is—But perhaps you ought to know what 
the play is about before we get on to the Higher Criticism. 
The central character is Tom Hollick, who starts as an assistant 
in a shop where they repair bicycles (1896) and ends up (1938) 
as Sir Tom, a motor magnate and a pillar—a rather wooden 
pillar, in spite of Mr. Hawkins’ efforts—of public life. We begin 
by going right back to the night of his birth, to be shown at 
some length that he owed his whole existence to the chance 
intrusion of a distinguished gynaecologist, who replaces the 
fuddled and incapable country doctor. We see him again at 
the age of 19, mending a puncture for Miss Edna Best, whom 
chance (again) has thrown in his way with results which need 
not tax your powers of conjecture. Six years later the Hollicks are 
looking for a house. By a most frightful fluke two surveyors— 
real, live surveyors with real instruments on real tripods—turn 
up and the Hollicks learn where a new main road is going to 
run, This enables Tom to glimpse, as in a vision, the future 
of the Horseless Carriage which stands suggestively before 
him and to buy up a strip of road frontage. The next scene 
happens at his motor factory, on the eve of the Great War; 
and in the course of it a slice of sheer luck (the nature of which 
Iam ashamed to say I have forgotten) makes possible the settle- 
ment of a violent labour dispute. The War itself seems to have 
been a lucky break for our hero, for when we next meet the 
Hollicks (in 1923) they are furthering their social ambitions by 
giving a garden party, on which old Auntie Coincidence confers 
success at the eleventh hour. A year later she crops up again to 
save Tom from a disastrous infatuation with a smartie : which 
brings us on to a mellow scene in the London house of the con- 
temporary Sir Thomas. Attheend of this, by an amazing fluke, 
the curtain falls. 3 

Weil, as you can see for yourselves, the big difference between 
Can We Tell and the Night-Starvation strips is that Mr. 
Gore-Browne doesn’t believe in Horlicks. Horlicks (he 
contends) cannot save us from getting the sack, or being a 

wallflower, or—in short—from failure. It is chance that 
decides these things; life consists of cannoning from one 
coincidence to another, destiny is a kind of ducks-and-drakes 
in which the flattest stone, propelled by the strongest arm, 
is at the mercy of the masterless ripples across which it skips. 
There is a good deal to be said for this theory, which is 
at any rate more ponderable than the concepts of the Night- 
Starvation school. And it has provided Mr. Gore-Browne 
with the philosophical basis of an entertaining though hardly 
a distinguished play. Miss Edna Best, the heroine of it, 
gives a wholly charming performance, beautifully timed and 
with more light and shade to it than has sometimes been 
the case with her too consistent nymphs; and Miss Norah 
Howard plays her mother from the music halls with admirable 
élan. A pedestrian production heightens the illusion that 
we are listening to a play of a somewhat earlier epoch. 

PETER FLEMING. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 





THE CINEMA 


At the Empire 


‘* Blockheads,”’ 


A REVIEW of Blockheads must perforce be in the nature of 
an obituary; for it is the last time, according to an edict 
as immutable as Hollywood can make it, that Stan Laurel 
and Oliver Hardy can be seen together in the same film. 
Although Hardy is now to be teamed with Harry Langdon, 
a magnificent comedian from the pre-talkie era, although 
their first film is to rejoice in the title of Zenobia’s Infidelity, 
although Laurel will, it is to be hoped, make a scries of films 
around himself alone—nevertheless, the break-up of the 
partnership is a funeral and a final event ; through a voluntary 
quarrel the world of cinema loses something it can ill afford 
to be without. For these two, Laurel an Englishman, and 
Hardy from the Southern States, have evolved and developed 
a mode of comedy of the most individual and brilliant type. 
Opposite in every outward and visible trait, they yet have 
reduced to a universal denomination the everyday annoy- 
ances and misfortunes of human kind—the stubbed toe, 
the crumpled mudguard, the missed train, and the dented 
hat. Their divergent characters, the one small and timid, 
the other rotund and domineering, are at one beneath the 
visitations of the Aristotelian Anangxe which ensures failure 
and collapse in any activity they may pursue. To see them 
move a piano or erect a wireless aerial is, as someone once 
put it, to be at one with the infinite. 

From this primitive formula they have created something 
as individual as the art of Chaplin or of the Marx Brothers ; 
they have added to slapstick comedy the airiness of phantasy 
and a touch of the rococo. They have used all the tricks of 
cinema and. have used them well. They have been funny 
but have never achieved bad taste. They have influenced 
the comedy-style of the whole screen world. It is perhaps 
a sign of their greatness that a moderate percentage of the 
public find them dull or irritating. 

But for most people it is enough to see them preparing to 
cook a meal; the anticipation of broken crockery, scalded 
fingers and, possibly, a.gigantic eruption of the gas-cooker, is 
seasoned by the knowledge that every trick of suspense will be 
employed before these and many other deliciously unexpected 
disasters overwhelm them in their innocent efforts to do things 
the right way. The recollection of their performances in, say, 
The Music Box, Aerial Antics, or Bonnie Scotland, brings to 
many of us the rich and reminiscent chuckle which, till they 
came, was the prerogative of Chaplin. For they are of the 
screen and of humanity; even Doctor Johnson would have 
delighted in them, and Swift would have seen all their films twice. 


In a way one would have preferred their partnership to end 
with the coruscating perfection of Way Out West with its 
balanced story, its wealth of imagination, and, above all, their 
incredible pas de deux. But, on the other hand, the wild lunacy 
of Blockheads probably crystallises more successfully all the 
elements which have in more general terms been the essence of 
their films. As a whole it is incoherent, but, incident by 
incident, it has a compelling richness. 

For phantasy, naught could equal the sight of Laurel guarding 
a Flanders trench twenty years after the war has ended; his 
bewhiskered innocence, his tidy mound of empty bully beef 
tins, the pot of nettles and grass which decorates his humble 
table, have an edifying charm. For slapstick comedy the 
incidents of the automatic garage doors, or the infant baseball 
player with the angry father are surely unbeatable. And for 
pure Laurel-and-Hardiness the failure of Hardy to recognise 
his error in supposing that Laurel had lost a leg in the war 
until he has carried him tenderly for miles is a finely prolonged 
ecstasy. It is a shock of disappointment when for no particular 
reason the fell words ‘‘ The End ” appear on the screen. 


> 


“Nonsense,” said de Quincey, ‘‘ must evolve a deeper art 
or more effective secret of power than is easily attained.” With 
the departure of Laurel the art and the secret, both largely his, 
have been destroyed. All that is left is to give a final salute 
not merely to him and his partner, but to the actors and actresses 
who have collaborated so often with them. Should haughty 
persons resent so long a eulogy on two film actors, let them 
remember that a good laugh is as hard to come by as a good cry. 

Basi. WRIGHT. 
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THE BALLET 


Aspiration and Frivolity 


MassINE’s three new ballets, given during the summer season 
at Drury Lane, are now to be seen at Covent Garden. Two 
of them—The Seventh Symphony and Nobilissima Visione— 
yspire to the highest plane of artistic creation ; the third is an 
amusing frivolity. Beethoven’s Symphony in A _ offered 
inevitable temptations to a choreographer in search of a new 
**symphonic” ballet. It has been called ‘‘ The Apotheosis 
of the Dance ” and its rhythms certainly are of the kind most 
stimulating to responsive movement in the listener. The odd 
thing is that Massine was not content to make his ballet an 
apotheosis of the dance. Instead he has thrust upon the 
Symphony a programme that is neither consistent in itself nor 
particularly congruous with the music. The slow Introduction 
suggested to him the idea of the Creation, and the movements 
devised to accompany this section of the score are not without 
an imaginative power that almost reconciles one to the arbitrary 
imposition of a story upon music that has none. But why, 
one may ask, if Massine wanted to tell the story of the Creation 
in dancing to music by Beethoven, did he not use the Prometheus 
ballet which was intended for that purpose ? 

Having started thus biblically and reached the creation of 
Adam and Eve and their temptation by the serpent—an effective 
piece of theatre—Massine uses the second movement to 
present a version of the Descent from the Cross, which is 
not in the best of taste. For the third movement shows us 
mythological gods prancing in the sky, and the last a sort of 
Roman Saturnalia terminated by a conflagration from which 
only the figure of Nero fiddling is lacking to give it a definite 
time and place. But, questions of taste apart, the choreography 
of the Allegretto stumbles over the usual obstacle presented 
by a symphonic movement. An effective dramatic climax is 
built up during the first quarter of the movement, but, that 
having been done, there remains nothing but to repeat it 
several times more. As usual the movement is too long for 
the choreographer’s invention. As to the finale nothing could 
be more incongruous with the jubilant music than the action 
fitted to it, and the fully developed rondo-sonata form of the 
movement has again proved too much for the dance. Massine 
must be credited with an attempt to do something fine and 
transcendental, but the limitations of his medium defeat him 
and the result is a tedious ballet with occasional moments 
of genuine beauty and dramatic power. 

In Nobilissima Visione the choreographic style evolved for 
the symphonic ballets is applied to the relation of a definite 
story—the legend of St. Francis of Assisi. Hindemith’s 
music, which, like the ‘‘ Mathis’? Symphony, proves that 
the composer has got away from his obsession with 
mechanical rhythms and counterpoint, does not, of course, 
present the problems of symphonic form, and it is, apart 
from its intrinsic musical merit, admirably suited to its purpose. 
I do not feel, however, that Massine, who dances the part 
himself, has found the right convention for the presentation 
of St. Francis’s simple saintliness. He is something too 
sophisticated. The best thing in this ballet is the dancing 
of Miss Theilade as Poverty, the Saint’s spiritual bride. Here 
is a dancer whose whole body responds to the stimulus of the 
emotion she sets out to portray. Every movement, every 
gesture was significant and beautiful. (Earlier in the evening 
she had given distinction to an otherwise unimaginative 
performance of Les Sylphides.) The legend of the Wolf of 
Gubbio came off much better than could be expected. One 
feared a pantomime creature in the Disney style, but the 
scene was carefully devised to avoid incongruous comedy. 
Nobilissima Visione ought to be another Fob, and I should 
like to see what Miss de Valois would do with it using settings 
after the Sassetta panels of the National Gallery. The scenery 
and costumes at Covent Garden did their best to neutralise 
Massine’s efforts to keep the piece on a high artistic plane. 

Gaieté Parisienne is great fun. Offenbach’s lively tunes 
brilliantly rescored by Manuel Rosenthal make an admirable 
accompaniment to a mid-nineteenth century frolic wittily 
dressed by Mme. Karinsky. It is not quite on the level of 
Massine’s other essays in the same vein—Le Beau Danube, for 
instance, or The Good-humoured Ladies—and ‘Massine’s own 
dance as the Peruvian parvenu, though witty in its observation, 
is not to be compared with his Can-can Dancer or his Barman 
in Union Pacific, DYNELEY HUSSEY. 
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ART 


Standards—II 


Last week I suggested that the only scientific basis for judgemeny 
of values in works of art was ultimately that of history, In 
applying a historical standard to a given work of art the Critic 
has to go through a complicated process. His first business 
will be to analyse the conditions in which the work was Produced, 
to find out what ideas and tendencies it expresses, and with 
what movements in the history of the time these ideas ate 
associated. Theoretically this knowledge can be obtained by 
analysis of the work of art itself, but the process of artistic 
creation is so complex that the critic will move more certainly— 
and certainly more rapidly—when he has external evidence 
about the character of the artist, the type of patron for whom 
he worked and other circumstances of that kind. 

A proper analysis of the historical situation which dominated 
the production of a painting will first enable the critic t 
explain why the painting is of such and such a kind, why jt 
represents a religious, a Roman or a modern subject, why it is 
naturalistic, distorted or abstract. But it also gives him a basis 
for a first judgement. For the movement which it represents 
can be judged in historical terms, as historically good or bad. 
If it was a movement based on the practically dominant facts 
of its time, if it was a movement which aimed at putting to the 
fullest possible use the resources available at the time, and 
therefore at producing the maximum material good, it was a 
historically good movement. If it was obstructing the develop- 
ment of material prosperity, or cornering that prosperity for 
a small group and hindering its wider development, then it 
was historically bad. 

On this basis the critic can make a first judgement 
on his works of art. If a work of art represents a historically 
good movement, it is historically good; and vice versa. So, 
to take an obvious and extreme pair of instances, a Baigneuse of 
Fragonard which expressed to the full the refined and decadent 
point of view of the French aristocracy just before the Revolu- 
tion was historically bad; whereas the grimly moralising 
paintings of David, which set out explicitly the aims of the 
progressive middle classes in France preparing the Revolution, 
were historically good. 

Now, opponents of this method usually maintain that it 
stops here; and, if it did, they would have every reason to 
complain. For they could quite properly protest that on this 
analysis there is no difference between a great inventor like 
Giotto and an incompetent follower who tries to express the 
same ideas. 

But, as I have already said, the standard so far applied 
is only a preliminary. Having discovered what ideas 
and tendencies a painting expresses, it remains to see how 
profoundly it expresses them. This can be done partly by the 
study of the content of the painting, which can reveal whether 
the artist understood fully the ideas and has set them forth 
consistently and clearly. But it implies also a far more com- 
plicated formal analysis, by which alone the critic can see what 
means the artist has used to put his meaning across. To some 
extent it will be possible in this way to demonstrate the 
superiority of one painter over another closely allied to 
him and aiming at the same ends, but with less skill 
and understanding. 

On the other hand, this analysis is so complex and our 
weapons for performing it up till now so poor that the subtler 
distinction can often not be expressed in words. In this 
case, however, the critic has another weapon to fall back on. 
What he cannot necessarily measure out by hard calculation 
he can sometimes distinguish by instinct, by sensibility. The 
difference between a Christ by Giotto and one by a competent 
follower may be too fine for explicit expression—at present— 
but it may be fairly evident to a great many people. 

This does not put personal sensibility as a final test, even in 
this second stage. Its function is only as a weapon. Moreover; 
even. in this capacity its performance has a certain general 
validity. For though opinions constantly vary about the 
relative merits of the great masters (even Michelangelo was 
despised for almost a century in France), there is a strong 
agreement that Giotto is better than Taddeo Gaddi, and 
Michelangelo than Daniele da Volterra. It looks, therefore, 
as though the common judgement of sensibility on the relative 
merits of closely allied artists may lead us towards some final 
estimate of their relative merits, ANTHONY BLUNT, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Famous Shearwater 
A photograph has been taken by Mr. Lockley of the two 
most miraculous birds in history. They carry, if not bells 
on their fingers yet rings on their toes, in evidence of their 
 guthentic identity. They are the shearwaters which were 
taken by air to Venice and released there. The distance 
from their home in Skokholm is a thousand miles, as the 
crow flies. Whether the shearwaters flew as directly as 
the crow is not known, but they flew home at once by a tolerabiy 
quick route. No other miracle of the homing instinct equals 
this, for the journey does not coincide with a migratory route 
and there is none of the so-called “inherited memory” 
involved. Mr. Lockley, who set afoot more than one new 
line of enquiry into the behaviour of birds, publishes some 
further account of life in his “dream island” in the latest 
number of the Countryman. The island becomes a sort of 
Heligoland in bird history; but this isolated experiment 
with the shearwaters stands clean outside all migratory theory. 

x * * * 


A Strange Species 

The species is one of the strangest in the list. Like the 
gannet it has a peculiar fondness for particular spots and 
like the storm petrel (though it does not habitually travel 
so far from its base) it seems to be independent of light. 
Some inward light directs it. One of the strangest of all 
experiences in bird observations is the sound rather than 
the sight of shearwater coming home to their buried nests 
in the darkness. They fly with the impetus of a missile, 
almost regardless of intervening objects. Some few are 
killed by the lighthouses, not as other birds are killed by 
moth-like blundering against the light, but by their headlong 
,habit of sheering the top of things. They are killed by the 
dark projection above the lamp. The less normal birds 
seem to have certain instincts more highly developed than 
in the common herd. For example: the young cuckoos, 
which have just flown off in a south-easterly direction, precede 
their parents (with whom of course they never have had any 
association). Their long flight is pure instinct or tropism 
or whatever word you may prefer; and the birds are without 
any experience of the sort whatever. It is, however, much 
easier to imagine an instinctive sympathy with astronomical 
forces persuading an animal to move in a particular direction, 
than such a purposeful and yet adventitious journey as 
the shearwater took to a particular home. ‘Temperature, 
food or the new theory of terrestrial magnetism can have 
no place. Home-loving birds have more than homely wits. 

* *x *x *x 

Poor Man’s Stock 

In travelling the other day through the Fen country in the 
shires of Cambridge and Huntingdon I was much struck by 
the multitude of goats tethered by the roadside. It is a feature 
of these rich and (to those who know them) these delectable 
plains that the margins of the roads are broad and generous ; 
and this wealth of cheap grass has perhaps encouraged the 
keeping of this form of poor man’s stock. On the other hand 
in most goat-keeping districts of the Continent (the neighbour- 
hood of Malaga for example) flocks of goats are kept alive, 
sometimes only just alive, by pulling down for their consump- 
tion the branches of any available tree or shrub; and one 
feature of the Fens is the comparative absence of trees and 
bushes. In his delightful: book on Open Fields, Mr. C. S. 
Orwin incidentally denies that any modern farmer would think 
of using the leaves as fodder for his stock; but he reckons 
without Norway, where tree leaves are not only used green 
but converted into a sort of hay. French shepherds, as I have 
described before, regard ivy as one of the more valuable forms 
of winter fodder for their hungry sheep. Again tree and bulb 
leaves are used a good deal in the Whipsnade Zoo, and doubtless 
elsewhere, for the grazing animals. Indeed, at Whipsnade 
not unimportant discoveries have been made in the comparison 
of English tree leaves with foreign as sources of food. Imported 
deer or wallaby will flourish on certain leaves only because 
they contain much the same essential vitamins as the leaves 


they consumed in their native haunts. 
«x *x * x 


Wasted Food 
A deal of natural food and fodder is wasted, but the waste 
Mushroom fields are 


does not extend to the mushroom. 





invaded by crowds of pickers with whom neither farmers nor 
keepers can successfully deal. Some of the invaders come from 
great distances; and these more professional trespassers usually 
anticipate the native. They clear the fields about the hour of 
dawn. They confine their attention to the field agaric with an 
occasional horse mushroom thrown in. I do not know that I 
have ever seen a champignon purposely plucked in England. 
There are Continental cooks who profess to make a dainty dish 
out of the puff-ball, which is one of the only mushrooms 
generally found in the immediate neighbourhood of the field 
agaric. It is in great quantity at the moment. It is an odd 
experience that the surest find for mushrooms in my experience 
is an old gravel pit or rather scoop, where the plant (usually 
cultivated on almost unqualified manure) has no apparent 
nutriment at all beyond a film of else barren sub-soil. On the 
subject of wild animals and mushrooms a correspondent calls 
attention to the frequent nibbling by rabbits, but the rabbits, 
like the squirrel of whom I wrote, never finish the meal. They 
do not really like mushroom food. Does any animal except the 
pigs that dig so ardently and successfully for the savoury 
truffle ? 


* . * * 


Maternal Pheasants 


Some rather gloomy estimates have been published of the 
ill effects of the season on the health of pheasants ; but there 
is, I think, very little doubt that the wild pheasants have reared 
highly successful broods. The lamentable truth is that the 
tame pheasant, the artificially reared pheasant, is generally 
regarded as of very much more importance than the wild. 
In some districts virtually all the pheasants are tame. There 
are, for example, places in Scotland (which ought to know 
better) where pheasants are reared intensively, for the sake of 
two days’ heavy shooting in the season; and there is little 
doubt that they interfere with the population of grouse (our 
one exclusively British wild bird) and black game. It is 
alleged that the pheasant is a bad mother. My experience is 
to the contrary. The wild bird is a more obstinate sitter, 
even than that ideal parent, the partridge. She will on occasion 
continue to sit close though all the surrounding cover is cut 
and though she herself has been wounded with the scythe. 
The cock pheasant, of course, is a mere brigand and not to be 
compared with the cock partridge, which is quite as parental 
as the hen. He is excellent only as a target and very greatly 
excels the partridge in speed of flight. There is a general 
rule, though it is contrary to the semblance, that the bigger the 
bird the faster. The chief exception is among the duck; the 
little teal can give the mallard a considerabie start. 


* 
* * * * 


In the Garden 


The brightest of all the flowers in blossom at the moment 
is the scarlet creeper Tropaeolum Speciosum. I saw it 
last week in more than usual beauty on the wall of a Norfolk 
bungalow. The scarlet patches stood out both on the north 
and the western walls. That original and suggestive but 
not undogmatic gardener, Mr. H. J. Denham, scorns the popular 
idea that it is especially well suited to a yew hedge. The 
yew is of course one of the greediest of all hedge plants, and 
this nasturtium like other plants needs plentiful nutriment. 
Yet it will endure the yew’s greed. A particular Hereford- 
shire creeper that flourishes only less than the Norfolk is 
planted on the south side of a yew hedge which one would 
think the worst possible place; but it is well established 
and protests only by burrowing through the hedge which 
is thick; and blooming only on the north side. The loveliest 
creeper that I ever saw growing on a yew hedge was a dark 
leaved garden nasturtium with scarlet flowers, and if it is 
desired to decorate the south or west side of such a hedge, 
such climbing nasturtiums are much more suitable than their 
cousin the scarlet tropaeolum which is proverbially capricious 
though it can be made to flourish even in South England 
hardly less well than in Norfolk or Scotland, if its roots are 
rightly shaded from the sun and a sort of woodland soil is 
compounded. Incidentally the canartense, once extremely 
popular both in windcw boxes and in cottage gardens, seems 
to have lost some of its wellsJeserved favour. 

W. BeacH THOMAS, 
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THE CHURCH AND THE NAZIS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—It was with great interest that I read the letter on the 
Church and the Nazis by Mr. Julius Martin. The Confes- 
sional Church’s position, as Mr. Martin indicates, is a very 
perilous one, but it is within my knowledge and experience 
to be able to correct, to some degree, his view as to the position 
of the Confessional Church and its plight at the present time. 


There must be taken into account the fact that the ranks 
of the Confessional Church consist of members of the War and 
post-War generations, who have been fervent adherents of the 
programme of the Fiihrer, and many of them have been old, 
active and well-proved party members. Their opposition, there- 
fore, did not arise from a political resentment but from the fact 
that Christianity was being attacked. For Germany, the 
modern theology, based on Karl Barth’s new interpretation 
of the Bible, is not based on the close union of culture and 
Christianity or on the achievements of civilisation and culture. 

Further it should be noted that Pastor Niemdller has never 
claimed the position of a leader in the Confessional Church. 
He never had an official part in the Council nor has he at 
any time represented the general line of thought of the 
Confessional Church, as is often thought abroad. Although 
the imprisonment of Pastor Niemdller has naturally weakened 
the Church, there are still sufficient leaders to stand for the 
tasks of the Church, though they may not have the same 
prominent reputation abroad. 

Intimate knowledge from experience of the diffzrent situations 
in the various German Landeskirchen demonstrates that the 
question of the oath of allegiance has been faced in different 
ways in different places. The greatest difficulties arose in 
the territory of the so-called Old Prussian Union, but the 
number of those who followed the three successive summons 
of Dr. Werner, to render the oath was astonishingly small. 
This company, which has refused to take the oath, does not 
contain only the enthusiastic young clergy. After careful 
examination and conversation during five months, after which 
this question still remained unsettled, it is seen that there 
has been no retreat anyway or anyhow on the side of the 
Confessional Church. Dr. Werner deleted those paragraphs 
and comments on the oath which would most plainly cut the 
veins of the Church. In this matter practically all the scruples 
of the Confessional Church have been taken into consideration. 
The oath is limited and secured ‘against arbitrary comment 
and mis-handling by Dr. Werner. It means at the moment 
very little, for the ministers have taken the oath on condition 
that their vow of ordination would not be violated in any 
respect whatever. In actual fact the group, of which Rosenberg 
is the leader, contradicted the intention of Dr. Werner and 
his plan to pledge the clergy by the oath. The matter of the 
oath was, in my opinion, a private attempt on the part of 
Dr. Werner, which the Government later supported when 
Werner had already gone too far. 


It is true also that the younger clergy are enthusiastic 
opponents of this crushing weight of oppression, but there 
are also still many older ministers with eight or ten children 
who are not shrinking; besides, most of the younger clergy 
are married. Even with an income of 125 R.M. per month, 
they succeed in maintaining their households. 

Further, the situation is precarious for Christians, whatever 
their attitude to the National Socialist State. Even the German 
Christians, who have tried to identify themselves most closely 
with National Socialism, now realise this fact. ‘Thus, in the 
household of a minister, a fervent ‘‘ German Christian,’’ the 
maid, because of her connexion with a minister at all, was 
unable to join the Brown Nurses Corps, since she was considered 
*‘ untrustworthy.” So it “is that the extremists, like Herr 
Rosenberg, are intent on permitting no competition by the 
shristian Churches of whatever shade of belief for the supreme 





loyalty, despite the personal feelings of loyalty, which ministers 
feel as members of the body-politic. Although they are faced 
with difficulties and perplexities, yet the German Churches 
are strong in their faith that the Church of Christ is 
indestructible.—I remain, your obedient servant, Veritas, 


IS THERE NO WAY OUT? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Newspapers as innocent of extreme pacifist views ag 
The Times and Daily Telegraph have recently been giving it as 
their opinion that the German people do not want war. They 
are right. Neither does our nation. Furthermore they 
declare that war would be a major catastrophe. Here again 
they are right. 

Yet everywhere we hear it being sorrowfully admitted 
that there may have to be a war—between two nations who 
do not want war and view with dread the prospect of being 
involved in a major catastrophe. The reason, of course, js 
that one statesman (whom we are most unlikely to kill if there 
be a war) may pursue a policy of which we cannot approve, 

Will civilised man never be able to handle this all too familiar 
situation with the rudiments of intelligence and originality? 
Is war between two peoples who do not desire it really the 
only course of action? Whatever the statesman in question 
may think or do, is there no hope that the people primarily 
concerned, whose lives are at stake, may find some means of 
establishing contact and, through contact, a peaceful solution? 

We are told that this would be “‘ difficult”; that there is 
a Press censorship in Germany, and that even a wireless message 
might not be heard. 

It would be “‘ difficult !’? good Heavens! Would not the 
next war be as “‘ difficult ” as anything that it is possible to 
imagine ? Would not the obstacles to be overcome be infinitely 
greater than those which may seem to block the path to rational 
contact and friendly discussion? Must our conservatism be 
so hide-bound that, even though we perish, we must never 
break away from the old diplomatic channels for settling all 
international problems; never in time of crisis try new ways 
when the old have brought disaster again and yet again?— 
Yours truly, TAVISTOCK, 

Barrington House, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Str,—At the end of 1918 I breathed a sigh of relief. My 
husband had come through the War safely; my son was 
still a baby; it was very unlikely there would be another 
war while he was of fighting age; so everything was quite 
all right. 

With this pleasant sense of security I passed the next fifteea 
years; and it is only lately that I have realised that such 
indiffzrence to what others have suffered, such complete 
absorption in my own interests, is typical of the state of mind 
that has brought us to the verge of another catastrophe. I 
think of mothers I met during the last war, whose sons were 
killed, and how they bore the loss, some with collapse and 
self-pity, some with resignation, many with heroism; but 
never did I hear one of them say: ‘‘I am part of the cause 
of the war.” And yet what is true of me was probably true of 
them. Possessiveness, selfishness, pride of race and family, 
wish for personal security, had been their guiding motives 
during their more or less sheltered lives. When they were 
suddenly faced with a crisis most of them responded nobly; 
but after the danger was (as we thought) over, too many of us 
relapsed into our former attitude. If now my son, and all 
the other young men in Europe, have to waste their lives 
in killing each other, it will be the result of this attitude of 
their parents, who collectively are their nations, during the 
last twenty years. 






[September 16, 1938 | 
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Can we do nothing to prevent this? I believe we can; 
but if we do not want history to repeat itself in this terrible 
way we need to be very different from what we have been 
up till now. We must have a new quality of unselfishness 
and humility in our personal and national lives, and a new 
outgoing love towards other people and other nations.— 
J am, yours faithfully, Exsa RICHMOND, 


Hotel Métropole, Interlaken. 


THE FATE OF EUROPE 

[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR] 
$1r,— Your leading article raises some questions of capital 
importance. It is unthinkable that in the present age any 
nation can believe that the fruits of war ever justify the 
material or moral cost of the conflict, but Europe is rapidly 
becoming an armed camp again, in spite of the tragic experience 
of the recent past, and a war mentality is growing up among 
the citizens of all nations. The cost through another conflict 
in all that is precious to a good life is beyond estimation ; it 
will take a century at least to recover from the fruits of another 
world war. All of this is commonly recognised the world 
over. Why then is the issue before us ? 

We must not fail to recognise that ultimately the problem 
js not a material, but a moral one (Czechoslovakia is only part 
of a larger question), and has become acute because of the 
clash of two mutually opposed ideals—the one pagan and 
the other Christian, one demanding the subservience of the 
citizen to the will of the State, the other asserting that 
the State is the servant of all free citizens. There can be no 
compromise on this great issue. To raise the question as to 
whether any outlook is worth defending at the cost of hideous 
armed force, and of all that would come out of this by way 
of horror, destruction and death, is to ask whether there are 
any ideals in life that are worth the cost of the sacrifice of 
life itself. 

Righteousness and justice are indestructible, but they are 
jewels that may have to be fought for again, as they have been 
time and again in past ages. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty, today as always, and we needs must hold the highest 
when we see it, whatever the cost. 

In our effort to preserve world peace our nation must be 
prepared to surrender any material advantage, the sacrifice of 
which does not involve the loss of great moral issues, and 
be well satisfied all the while that we have offered all that is 
strictly just to our adversaries by way of compromise ; but 
when the eternal verities of life are challenged we must needs, 
if necessary, die rather than put these in jeopardy. They 
are our eternal heritage, and the world dominance of false 
ideals must be crushed at whatever sacrifice of material 
possessions. In God’s name we can do no other. In recog- 
nising the horrors of war, we should realise that a craven 
peace is even more terrible. 

Does this then mean an armed conflict among the nations ? 
Not necessarily. Our statesmen can declare our position with 
all clearness ; and announce that the action of any nation to 
impose its will on a weaker people will involve it in a world 
boycott, in which banking, postal and telegraph services, 
supplies of food or raw materials, with all of the other free 
exchanges of civilisation, will be ruthlessly discontinued to 
it. This pressure—if slow—would be inexorable, and finally 
more effective than the coercion of war, although it might 
finally involve us in it. It could only be carried out, however, 
if it was the agreed policy of a world democracy.—I am, 
yours faithfully, ANGUS WATSON. 

Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1 


FRANCE’S PERPLEXITIES 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sik,—In addition to the points raised by Mr. Gillie in his 
extremely interesting article on ‘“*France’s Perplexities ” 
in your issue of September 2nd, there is one further matter 
which deserves some notice if we are to avoid unfairness 
in judging the position of the French trade unions. 

There has been, as Mr. Gillie rightly emphasises, a distinct 
change of opinion in France, by no means restricted to the 
Jamous 200 families, away from the acceptance of the domina- 
ton of Trade Union influence over legislation. Mr. Gillie 
Performs, we believe, a highly useful and necessary service 


in putting this fact before readers in this country. At the 
same time, it should be pointed out that Trade Union oppo- 
sition to the extension of the working week may have a more 
rational basis than the mere refusal of concessions which 
might appear to show weakness of the C.G.T. (Conféderation 
Générale du Travail). It should not be forgotten that unem- 
ployment persists in industrial France as much as in Britain. 
It is true that absolute figures are comparatively low, there 
being about 400,000 persons now unemployed, but this is 
among:a much smaller industrial population.; it is not always 
realised that France is still largely an agricultural country. 
There is now heavy unemployment in most industries other 
than those directly connected with rearmament. The fall 
in national income and decreased industrial production may 
well be due to depressed conditions, especially since the end 
of last year. 


In these circumstances, opposition to an extension of the 
working week may not be mere obstruction but a means of 
preventing increasing unemployment. In the case of Britain 
in 1931-32, when there was a severe fall in national income 
and a decrease in industrial production, manifestly due to 
slump conditions, no one would have suggested that th> 
cause was a decrease in the willingness to work and that the 
corresponding remedy would be an increase in the length 
of the working week. In view of the world-wide recession 
since last autumn, we suggest that France may now present 
a parallel case, even though the slump be much less severe.— 
We are, Sir, yours, &c., 

P. T. BAvErR. 
S. R. DENNISON. 

Cambridge. 


FRANCE AND THE SPANISH FRONTIER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—M. Bayet can have no sons of his own that he would 
reopen the Franco-Spanish frontier. France has squandered 
her riches and given her manhood that democracy should live 
in Spain—until other nations have done as much she should 
not be asked for further sacrifices. Does M. Bayet realise 
that of the Rebels’ 47,000 prisoners, more than half are 
Frenchmen and would he ask the mothers of France to give 
still more of their sons ? No—I implore you keep the frontier 
closed.—Yours faithfully, MaRIE DE RENAUD. 


Glasfryn Private Hotel, Lianbedrog, 
nr. Pwllhei, N. Wales. 


THE GREEK DICTATORSHIP 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Smr,—The remarkable deficiency of information in this 
country about Greek political affairs possibly explains the 
absence of any further correspondence in your columns 
following on Mr. Dateson’s comments (in your issue of 
August 26th) on your Special Correspondent’s article on 
August 5th on the Greek Dictatorship. Though I can make 
no profession to be more than a tourist, I came into touch 
during two brief visits to Athens in February and March 
with a source of information which I believe to be a very 
reliable one. On my earlier visit I was told that leading 
statesmen of parties having little in common except their 
opposition to the Dictator were almost at that moment being 
seized and sent to prison—some to comparatively remote 
islands—that the Press censorship was stricter than that of 
Italy, and that Athens was full of spies. 

On my second visit, which coincided with the annual 
commemoration of the Independence of Greece, there was 
a most interesting display of the new youth organisations, 
but I was told that these organisations are run on Fascist 
lines and that such undesirable activities as spying in the 
schools is encouraged, I certainly did not get the impression 
that as much as 98 per cent. of the people were hostile to 
the Dictator; but on the other hand my information was 
emphatically not that the vast majority of the people were 
solidly behind the Government. What I was told was that 
the populace still favoured Great Britain and France as the 
champions of freedom, but that the middle classes were being 
influenced by a large influx of German governesses. As the 
repressive methods typical of a dictatorship prevailed, a free 
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expression of opinion’ was (and doubtless is) ‘impossible, so 
that the Administration would-be enabled in the characteristic 
Fascist fashion to put its own complexion on its objects and 
methods and to represent itself as the champion of reform. 
All that I heard during my two visits to Athens makes me 
distrust these professions.—Yours faithfully, 
H. HAROLD PORTER. 
Fossedene, Mount Pleasant, Cambridge, 


GERMAN MINORITIES 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Your article on “‘ The Fate of Europe ” 
a point which I ask you to allow me to make public. 

It is stated that the Germans “ having asked for the Swiss 
model and got it, are now demanding the Irish model ” for the 
Sudeten Germans in the matter of self-government. What 
about the minority in Germany of the people called Jews 
and their rights to freedom and a decent standard of living ? 

One could wish that the British Ministers ‘“‘ whose chief 
concern it has been to press the Czechs to the utmost limit of 
concession ’” would tackle Herr Hitler with a view to getting 
something ‘‘ just and generous ” for Jewish Germans, as well as 
for Christian people who, like Pastor Niemdller, have been 
suffering from a terror which, if not ‘‘ bloody,” is intolerable.— 
I am, yours faithfully, fi. .C, ACGGCEL; 

9 Hazelwood Road, Glasgow, S.1. 


RURAL HOUSING 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] : 
S1r,—Unsatisfactory housing conditions in rural areas have 
received considerable attention in the Press recently. Such 
conditions have indeed frequently been quoted as a contributory 
cause in the drift of agricultural workers to the towns. At the 
same time it is often difficult to convey through the written 
word or even through photographs why young married couples 
will not tolerate living in cottages which appear both attractive 
and ideally situated to the townsman. For this reason the 
Housing Centre has arranged for a rural slum to be re-erected 
at the Building Exhibition which is to be opened at Olympia 
on September 16th. The cottage in question has been con- 
demned under the Housing Acts and it is of interest that the 


former tenants will have been moved to a new house only a few 


days prior to the opening of the exhibition. 

A new cottage, the design of which can be taken as an example 
of reasonably minimum standards considering financial limita- 
tions, is to be erected in contrast to the slum. In this case 
great care has been taken to incorporate features which are 
frequently overlooked in contemporary housing schemes such 
as the provision of suitable out-houses for tools, bicycles, 
fuel, and so on. 

A great opportunity now exists to carry out an extensive 
rural housing programme. New and increased subsidies are 
available under the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1938, 
and many new schemes are already in hand. 

The cottages should be used to bring renewed life to the vil- 
lages. Except where required for stockmen or others on the 
farms, the new cottages should be planned to form a natural 
extension of the existing village. They should not be placed 
in outlying fields away from the community, but close to it, so 
that the tenants are served by local transport services and can 
share in such buildings as schools, shops, cinemas and libraries. 
These points are also illustrated by the use of models and plans 
at the Exhibition referred to above.—Yours faithfully, 


PuiLtie R. RATHBONE, Secretary, the Housing Centre. 
13 Suffolk Street, Haymarket, London, S.W. 1. 


A PRAYER AT WHITELEY’S 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—A stranger as I am, I yet feel sure that you will forgive 
my writing to you on one of the reviews given in your paper 
of last week. It is from ‘‘ The Man from Blankleys,”’ where 
you say: 

‘© A customer crossed the threshold before the shop was 
fully open and on hearing that this was the first day of a new 
venture, gave astonishing proof of the solemnity with which 
the Victorians approached commerce’ by ‘dt once offering 
up a prayer for Mr, Whiteley’s success. Her intercession 


suggests to me 


was fulfilled'in a way which probably astonished his Customers 
more than ‘it did ‘Whiteley himself.” ©. : 

That lady was my mother. How well I remember he 
telling me of the incident and noticing as the years rolled on 
what an unmistakable answer there was being: given to her 
request. nals 

You can’ realise therefore with what interest I have been 
reading your statement of that spiritual fact which never 
laid dormant in her mind.—Truly yours, 

CONSTANCE ROWE née Marsumay, * 


P.S.—En passant I would like to add another fact :. It rng 
this, that for many years my mother’s first cousin, Mr. Meredith 
Townsend, was the Editor of your paper. You may have 
heard his name before now, for I realise that what I am telling 
you has passed into ancient history. 

20 Holland Park, W.11. 


*“ TRYING TO CONNECT YOU ” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1R,—What makes our telephone service the worst in the world? 
That, of course, is a rhetorical question. Personal experience 
only tells me that it is worse than the Mexican, German and 
French, and a friend assures me that it could learn much from 
Rumania. This morning, for example, I wished to send a 
cable to New York. I rang 557. After listening to the ringing 
tone for three minutes, I dialled O. I was told to hang on, 
and how I hung. After five minutes I put the receiver down, 
dialled O and began to expostulate. I was told that the tele- 
phonist who had taken my previous call was not there: what 
did I want? 557. Another three minutes of silent waiting, 
I rang off and dialled O again. The operator was sorry: an 
emergency call had come through: would I hang on? At the 
end of two minutes I heard the welcome voice of 557, only to 
be cut off before she could complete her introductory sentence. 
Contact was re-established, but not for long. I had just time 
to ask the rate for ordinary cables, when another voice informed 
me I was being put through—somewhere else, and silence 
descended on the telephone system. I got through to 0, a 
different O, and told the whole sad story—or as much of it as 
I could tell before she rang me off. Then at last, after twenty-one 
minutes, I found myself talking to 557, and even dictating the 
cable-—Yours, &c., GRAHAM GREENE, 
14 North Side, Clapham Common, S.W. 4. 


TAX THE FOREIGNER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—When reading the letter about help for Foreign Students 
in your paper of the 9th the old adage ‘* Charity begins at Home,” 
came into my mind, with the question, Why should the public 
of this country be asked to help foreign students ? 

We have hundreds of students in several professions who 
are hard put to lodge and feed themselves, then why encourage 
foreigners to study here and probably set up in practice and 
in competition with Britishers ? 

I am of opinion that British subjects, black, white or brown, 
should be welcome to study and live at their own expense 
and when qualified should return to their own part of the empire 
to practise their profession. 

Aliens, of course, might be admitted but should be made to 
pay higher fees and should be excluded from practice in the 
British Empire.—Yours faithfully, ROWLAND PRICE. 

10 Warrior Square, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


[This letter presents a point of view on which we refrain 
from commenting further than to observe that the letter on 
help for foreign students was concerned only with support 
for a foreign students’ club, not for help for individual students 
at all—Ep. The Spectator.] 


A NEW EMIGRATION SCHEME 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—As a regular subscriber to The Spectator I have not 
noticed any reference to Sir Henry Page Croft’s visit to Canada. 
He has just spent one day here and I think you and yout 
readers will be interested in an account of his scheme which 
you will find in a copy of the Victoria Daily Colonist, which 
I am mailing to you. He is an old friend of mine in the Ol 
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Country, and I was glad to hear his talk on “The Empire, INSIGNIEN UND KLEINODIEN 
Development and Settlement.” -He had a great welcome v ii deiitecen K eal 

wo British Columbia and I believe he will make a success of act gral petreetis ite RaNi Si: 


his scheme t 
is very keen and broadminded and really. enjoys his self- 


imposed job.—Yours very sincerely, 
a os FRANK RICHARDSON. 
Harrow Hill, 1330 Bond Street, Victoria, British Columbia. 


[Sir Henry Page Croft’s emigration scheme was the subject 
of a note in The Spectator of September 2nd.—Ep. The 


Spectator] 


“ CRICKET—MORE OR LESS” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


sir,—May an old man who remembers many joyous days on 
humble cricket fields have a word on the subject ? In the first 
place I cannot avoid a feeling that Test Matches are something 
more—and less—than cricket or why all the clap-trap about 
“The Ashes ” ? 

Mr. Noakes seems to suggest that modern rules are sacro- 
sanct. I am old enough to remember when a bowler was, by 
the rules, no-balled if his hand was above his shoulder when he 
delivered the ball. Has the change of that rule ruined cricket ? 

Again—which was really “cricket,” playing an off-break 
with your pads or being out for obstruction if the ball would 
hit your stumps ? 

All changes, then, are not bad. With Mr. Noakes I do not 
like Mr. Housman’s method of deciding a game—but I do 
think there may be something to be said for his idea of dividing 
up the hours of play—and that in itself does not involve any 
change of rules or play.—Yours faithfully, 

C. E. W. SLADE. 

Merriott’s Ford, Merriott, Somerset. 


LADYBIRDS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


$ir,—In your August 19th issue, under the rubric “‘ Heather- 
Foes,” Sir W. Beach Thomas asks : ‘‘ Why should not ladybirds 
be bred artificially ? ”’ 


They are bred artificially by the Agricultural Department in 
Kenya and by it advertised for sale at so much per thousand. 
This because they are efficient enemies of a certain very efficient 
coffee pest.— Yours, &c., C.N. W. 


PLOUGHMAN 


In these small fields 

I have known the delight 

Of being reborn each morning 
And dying each night. 


And I can tell 

That birth and death 
Are nothing so fierce 
As the preacher saith. 


For when a life’s but a day 
The womb and tomb 
Press lips in fondness 
Like bride and groom. 


And when a man’s a ploughman 
As I am now 

An age is a furrow 

And Time a plough, 


And Infinity a field 
That cannot stretch 
Over the drain 

Or through the ditch. 


. , PATRICK KAVANAGH. 


hough he has much hard work before him. . He- 


Das Dritte. Reich in. seiner merkwiirdigen Mischung von 
traditionellem Aberglatiben und dynamischen Zukunftsglauben | 
ist ein vollig neuartiges Staatsgebilde. Die Anlehnung an das 
Vergangene, wie es sich in der Bezeichnung des “‘ Dritten ” 
Reiches offenbart, die Ahnung von etwas Neuem, wie es sich 
mit dem Begriff des Nationalsozialismus verkniipft, beides 
zusammen ergibt ein Ratsel, das bis heute von den wenigsten 
erfasst, geschweige denn gelést’ wurde. :Der Fuhrer selbst, 
unermtidlich im Entwerfen von neuen Abzeichen, Fahnen, 
Orden, Palasten, Stadten, Strassen usw. muss doch irgendwo 
noch eine starke Bindung zu den Dingen mystischer Vergan- 
genheit haben.- Als Katholik lasst er seine Rosenberge gegen. 
die Dunkelmdnner der Zeit wettern, als Idol der Neuheiden 
und Wotansanbeter lasst er der Lanze des Heiligen Moritz 
oder Mauritius und dem Zahn des Juden Johannes des Taufers 
beinahe gittliche Ehren erweisen. 

Ein Teil dieses mittelalterlichen Spuks ist nun unter gross- 
artigen Zcremonien in die Stadt “‘ in des Reiches Mitte,” den 
Sitz Streichers und der Parteitage zuriickgekehrt. Die Insignien 
und Kleinodien des Heiligen R6mischen Reiches Deutscher 
Nation sind nach Niirnberg zurtickgekommen, zu ‘‘ ewigem 
unwiderruflichem und unantastbarem Verbleib,” wie es in 
der Urkunde vom g. Februar, 1424, hiess und heute eben 
wieder vom Fiihrer selbst bestatigt wurde. 

Die Reichskleinodien bestanden aus den Reichsinsignien, 
nadmlich aus Speer, Fahne, Stab und Kreuz, seit den Karolin- 
gern auch aus Krone, Zepter, Schwert, Schild und Reichs- 
apfel; ferner aus den Reichsheiligtiimern und Reliquien ; 
schliesslich aus dem Ornat, der aus den Kroénungsgewandern 
und den dazu gehérigen Kleidungsstticken besiand. 

Im Mittelalter wurde das Oberhaupt des Reiches drei Mal 
feierlich gekrént. Das erste Mal, ein paar Tage nach der 
Wahl, zum deutschen K6nig mit der corona argentea in der 
Stiftskirche zu ‘Aachen. Das zweite Mal beim Rémerzug 
in Mailand mit der eisernen Langobardenkrone, der corona 
ferrea. Das dritte Mal in Rom, wo der deutsche K6nig die 
goldene Kaiserkrone, corona aurea, vom Papste aufgesetzt 
erhielt. Die Kaiserkrone stammt aus dem elften Jahrhundert. 
Vorher war die Koénigslanze das Symbol der Macht, spater 
kam das Zepter als ‘‘ Stab der Macht und Gerechtigkeit ” 
hinzu. Im Kronschatz befinden sich noch zwei Schwerter. 
Das Schwert des Heiligen Mauritius wurde dem Kaiser im 
Krénungszug vorangetragen, mit dem Schwert Karl des 
Grossen wurde den Hiitern der Kroninsignien der Ritterschlag 
erteilt. Beide Schwerter stammen aus dem zwolften Jahr- 
hundert. Aus dieser Zeit kommt auch der Reichsapfel, eine 
goldene Kugel, die Erde darstellend. 

Die Reichsheiligttiimer bestehen aus den Reliquien und 
den Karolingischen Altertiimern. Erstere enthalten die Lan- 
zenspitze des Heiligen Mauritius, einen Span vom Kreuze 
Christi, einen Zahn von Johannes dem Taufer und ein Zere- 
monienschwert. Letztere vereinigen ein Evangelar, in Gold 
auf Purpur geschrieben, die Stephansburse mit Erde aus 
Palastina und das Schwert Karls des Grossen. Der Krénungs- 
Ornat umfasst die Ober-und Untergew4ander, die Stola, Girtel, 
Striimpfe, Sandalen, Handschuhe, die bei allen Krénungen 
getragen werden mussten. 

Die Geschichte der Insignien und Kleinodien ist sehr 
abenteuerlich gewesen. Zuerst fiihrten sie die Kaiser immer 
mit sich herum und bargen sie in Kriegszeiten in festen Burgen. 
Heinrich VI bestimmte um 1090 das Reichsschloss Trifels 
in der Rheinpfalz als Wohnsitz der Reichsschatze. Karl IV 
aber entfiihrte sie nach Prag und Kaiser Sigismund brachte 
sie im Hussitenkriege in die Festung Visegrad an der Donau. 
Von dort kamen sie auf Einspruch der Fiirsten nach Nurnberg, 
wo sie 372 Jahre lang verwahrt blieben und nur fiir die jeweiligen 
Krénungen ausgelichen wurden. In den Kriegen zur Zeit 
Napoleons wurde der Reichskronschatz nach der Eroberung 
Niirnbergs durch General Jourdan in Kisten verpackt mit 
Pferdedtinger zugedeckt und nach Prag geschmuggelt. Von 
dort gelangte er nach Wien, wo er seit 1826 in der Schatzkammer 
der Hofburg aufgestellt und fiir das Publikum oft ausgestellt 
wurde. Von hier aus sind nun Krone und Schwert Karl des 
Grossen mit allen. anderen Kostbarkeiten nach Nurnberg 
gelangt, um hier in zehn Vitrinen in der Meistersinger-Kirche, 
auch Katharinenbau genannt, zu ‘“‘ ewigen Verbleib” Auf 
stellung zu finden. Sie ruhen im Frieden! } 
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BEST SELLERS AND THE ATLANTIC 


By JOHN CARTER 


Tue fact that the inhabitants of England and those of the 
United States of America speak languages so nearly related 
that they can understand each other with fair ease has been a 
stumbling-block as well as an advantage to the relations between 
the two peoples. A Frenchman or a Norwegian speaks a 
different language; he is a foreigner; you do not expect 
readily to understand him—his tastes, his mind, his attitude to 
life—even if you can understand some of the words he speaks. 
But the Americans and the English have so much in common, 
of language, tradition and ancestry, that each unconsciously 
expects in the other an extension of the similarity far beyond 
the reasonable, and therefore tends to regard any departure 
from his own norm as something surprising and regrettable. 

The existence of this state of things on the literary front is 
perhaps less marked than in practical affairs, inasmuch as 
those who read are less insular, on the whole, than those who 
do not: but it nevertheless exists. And the most cursory 
examination of its manifestations shows that in this instance 
it is largely confined to England. Literary America has never 
had any prejudice against English imports (even if it does 
impose a 15 per cent. duty on the actual books), and from the 
days when American publishers suborned the theft of advance 
proofs of Scott’s novels in order to beat their competitors to 
a start in the U.S. market, there has always been a ready sale 
for outstanding English books across the Atlantic. In some 
cases American appreciation has outstripped our own; and I 
should not be surprised to learn that Miss Rosamond Lehmann 
and Mr. Aldous Huxley—to name only two distinguished 
writers of today—sold more heavily in America than they do 
in thei? own country. 

Receptivity in the opposite direction has not been marked 
until recent years, with a few notable exceptions. Poe was 
intimately linked with European, especially French, letters, 
and so perhaps had an unfair advantage: but in any case his 
genius would have been sufficient to override any barrier. 
Washington Irving and Fenimore Cooper did make some mark 
in England. Melville, one of the first really American writers, 
made very littl—Moby Dick, in fact, was remaindered. And 
Whitman fared little better. If the Bostonian group in 
the middle of the nineteenth century had a considerable 
vogue here, it was largely because they were in many ways 
more English than the English. Mark Twain, however, an 
American of Americans, is a true exception. ‘‘ Do you know 
Huckleberry Finn?” said Marlowe in Trent’s Last Case: 
*“Do I know my own name?” exclaims Trent in reply ; 
and that probably goes for most of us. 

But with a handful of exceptions it may be said that, until 
the post-War period, the more indigenously American writers 
suffered the same fate as the local wines of France or Italy, 
which ‘‘do not travel”?; whereas such violently English 
authors as Dickens’sold by the thousand in the United States. 

Of recent years American literature has become more 
completely independent of English influences, and indeed in 
several departments the tide of influence has already set in the 
other direction. Witness, for instance, Messrs. Ernest 
Hemingway and Dashiell Hammett. And, with a considerable 
time-lag, its invasion of the English market on a big scale has 
followed. Perhaps, just as America is shaking off some of its 
** import snobbery,” so England is learning that other countries 
too can produce first rate articles. And if Packards and silk 
stockings, why not Caldwell, Faulkner and Saroyan ? 

In one particular class of fiction, American superiority has 
always been admitted—the “‘ tough ” novel. It has been often, 
and rightly, observed that not only do American characters 
make better toughs than English, but American is a much 
better language than English to be tough in: and the English 





*Parker.” 


imitations of this genre are usually painfully feeble. ]; ; is 
true that a strong dose of sentimentality is demanded, 9 
that James Cain’s The Postman Always Rings Twice is 4 great 
success, whereas a genuinely tough book like Fast One, p 
Paul Cain (no relation, I understand), is a flop, but then 
this is a taste common to that section of the reading public 
in both countries. 

American humour is_so obviously a very different thing 
from English that it does not invite comparisons. Those 
who like it, like it enormously: and though Ogden Nash’; 
English public is still hopelessly unremunerative (did not 
The Times Literary Supplement’s reviewer of Hard Ling 
warn the author that he ought to be more careful with his 
rhymes ?), Thorne Smith has made some headway, Peter 
Arno a distinct hit. Even the incomparable, but admittedly 
esoteric, James Thurber must by now sell Io per cent. or s0 
of his due. As for Runyon, his fans are such a nuisance that 
perhaps Lardner’s neglect is a blessing in disguise. 

“There have been signs, too, that American fiction of the 
serious-cum-popular class is coming into its own in England, 
Sinclair Lewis has long been with us, and Louis Bromfield, 
and several more. And it is perhaps significant that three of 
America’s really sensational best sellers of the last few years 
—Anthony Adverse, Gone With the Wind, and now Northwest 
Passage—have made big successes in this country. 

The very fact that a few really great books like A Farewell 
to Arms, some of the big popular sellers, many detective novels, 
a little humour and a lot of toughs have crossed the Atlantic 
to success in England, prompts the question why a number 
of other works of fiction, distinguished in their various ways 
and popular in their own country, have failed to appeal here. 
To books like Bessie Breuer’s Memory of Love and Briffault’s 


Europa (the latter a six figure seller in America) we may preen 


ourselves on being superior. But it does us no credit that 
Dreiser, a genuinely moving if often clumsy writer, and Dos 
Passos, who if sometimes chaotic is often magnificent, should 
fall short in sales of even the modest success of esteem we 
have accorded them. As for Scott Fitzgerald, he is a writer 
with whose very name nine out of ten ‘‘intelligent readers ” will 
be found quite unfamiliar. Yet even though This Side of 
Paradise may date just a trifle, The Great Gatsby will always 
remain a remarkable and a brilliant book. Then Virginia 
Lincoln’s February Hill and Werfel’s Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh must have looked like sure-fire sellers to their 
respective publishers: but how mistakenly! Nor did John 
O’Hara’s Appointment in Samarra find the public it deserved, 
while his second novel, Butterfield 8, which from its New York, 
as opposed to the other’s Country Club setting, might have 
had a more immediate appeal, has not been published in England 
at all. If Faulkner and Caldwell do not sell in the thousands 
they should, at least they are warmly esteemed by the dis- 
criminating. But to neglect a gorgeous: frolic like Wallace 
Smith’s The Captain Hates the Sea is really shocking: and 
as for Dorothy Parker—adjectives fail me. Public-spirited 
publishers have issued her collected poems, Not 9 
Deep as a Well, and her two volumes of short stories, After 
Such Pleasures and Laments for the Living—the brief product 
of the bitterest and one of the most brilliant pens in either 
continent : and if the combined sales of all three have exceeded 
a couple of thousand, I will eat my hat (and glad to do it). 

It is recorded that Mrs. Parker and a snooty débutante were 
both going in to supper at a party: the débutante made 
elaborate way, saying sweetly ‘‘ Age before beauty, Mrs. 
**And pearls before swine,” said Mrs. Parker, 
sweeping in. Now, since the writings of Dorothy Parker are 
unquestionably pearls .. . 
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AN ENIGMA 


Letters of Reginald Viscount Esher (Vol. IV) 


nd 
Journals @ (Nicholson and 


1916-1930. Edited by Oliver Viscount Esher. 

Watson. 253.) 
In a note preceding this fourth and last volume of Lord 
Esher’s Journals and Letters, the editor tells us that it completes 
the picture of a “‘ distinguished private life.” But he appends, 
in the manner of a motto, Lord Beaconsfield’s dictum that the 
most powerful men are not public men: “it is private life 
that governs the world.” ‘This applies so aptly to Lord Esher’s 
career that its significance is no doubt intentional. He steadily 
avoided public service, and declined all posts that entailed 
direct respoasibility. Among those offered him were the 
Governorship of Cape Colony, the Secretaryship of State for 
War, and the Viceroyalty of India. His influence, he felt, was 
best exercised in irresponsible privacy : if he accepted such he 
tells us that he 
“would be throwing away the substance for the shadow . . . Besides 
every day questions arise of vital importance to the country, where 
I can have my say and sway a decision. India would be for me (it 
sounds vain, but isn’t) parochial.” 


His remarkable record is that of “a distinguished private life.” 

Over two-thirds of this volume, covering the years from 1918 
to 1930, deal with the War. Till the beginning of 1918 Lord 
Esher practically lived in France, serving there in this private 
capacity and absolutely unknown to the public. He defines his 
office as “‘ between Robertson (Chief of the Staff), Haig and 
the French, which my knowledge of their people and family 
connexions, &c., enables me to do more surely than any other 
available person.” He writes to Haig asking why he has not 
got a liaison officer in Paris: “If it were not for me,” he says, 
“you would be shut off from all knowledge of what is going 
on.” When he comes to England it is for similar offices, and 
he interviews the French Ambassador in preparation for 
Briand’s visit, for somebody (possibly Lloyd George’s friends) 
has made mischief between him and Kitchener: so he promises 
the Prime Minister to do what he can to help him and Robertson. 
His main business was to smooth down friction between soldiers 
and politicians, and to bring home to them that quarrelling 
among themselves did not conduce to a united front against 
the enemy. A letter he wrote to the Prince of Wales gives a 
good example of his wisdom and common sense. The country, 
he tells him, in years to come will look to leadership from him. 
“Therefore for England you must sdcrifice much; all your 
inclinations, your companions, your s¢cret wishes. It is a big 
sacrifice but a noble one.” 

In this period he completely altered his estimate of Lord 
Kitchener. Previously he had lauded him to the skies, as the 
one sure rock and stand-by, worthy of the unqualified support 
of the King. He had continual conferences with him and was 
the partner in his most intimate councils, his mentor and 
disciple. But in this volume he becomes his critic: he cannot 
think of anyone who would take Kitchener’s place, but he 
sees in him manifold weaknesses and ignorance of the English : 
his judgement of men was faulty, he was singularly blind in 
administrative acumen, and time and again he was weak when 
the Government expected him to be firm. He was slow to per- 
ceive the obvious, he knew nothing about history or of the 
troubles that follow war, he judged by ‘‘an instinct of the 
desert.” Lord Esher, in fact, though conscious of his immense 
difficulties, had ceased to believe in him, and when in June, 
1916, Kitchener went down on the ‘ Hampshire,’ he thought 
that with the raising of his army, his work had been done, and 
that all that the country had lost, was a figure-head symbolical 
of national aspirations, a “‘ legendary hero,” whose faults were 
obvious, and whose supreme merit had been his concentration 
on winning the war. Statues, he hoped, would be erected to 
him everywhere and that “‘ the men who decried him will 
hide their faces as they pass by.” One would hesitate to describe 
Lord Esher’s book The Tragedy of Lord Kitchener, published 
five years later, as one of these statues. 

The letters and journals dealing with the remaining years 
of the War express, more than anything, Lord Esher’s dis- 
gusted weariness of the whole affair. After 1917 his service 
in France ceased altogether, and his criticisms are chiefly 
condemnatory of those in charge. Lloyd George in 1917 
1s “losing the War, hard,” a capital levy will be inevitable, 
the French are purely materialistic, devoid of all idealism 
and their first desire is to get their expenses paid in full by 
Germany. From the first he distrusted President Wilson. 


“His,” he says, “is the sea-green incorruptible character 
that produces cataclysms.” As the end of the War approached, 
he acutely foresaw, as in his advice to the Prince of Wales, 
the dangers ahead, the imbecility of attempting to crush a 
great nation, the necessity for a “‘ new dispensation ” before 
a formula like the League of Nations can be effective. ‘‘ War 
is a tragedy, Peace Congress the farce that follows,” and in 
that farce President Wilson impersonates a foolish swollen- 
headed old Buddha, who ought never to have left his temple 
to walk the boulevards. 

The bitterness of these comments, in spite of their keen 
discernment, suggests that he was a tired and perhaps a dis- 
appointed man, whose great days, when he had a determining 
finger in so many pies, were over, and that he wondered 
(indeed he suggests as much himself) whether his steadfast 
resolve to lead a “‘ guarded life,” always at work, but potently 
unseen, was wise or unwise. He remains, for all the copious- 
ness of these four intimate volumes, strangely enigmatic. 
Perhaps he was subconsciously or even consciously aware 
that his subtle and adroit brain, critical rather than creative, 
feminine rather than masculine in type, was unfitted for the 
decisiveness demanded of Proconsuls,’and that his continued 
refusals of the highest administrative posts showed a justifiable 
distrust of himself in such capacities. Or were his refusals 
of them partly due to his reluctance to quit a life which was 
so vastly more congenial to him? Certainly it afforded his 
undoubted ability far wider opportunities of exercising itself 
in central and imperial businesses, in comparison with which 
the supreme conduct of Indian affairs seemed remote and 
parochial. . . . The psychology of the author of these Letters 
and Journals is at least as interesting as the events which 
they record. E. F. BENSON. 


THE EXCLUSIVE CHURCH 

Great Catholics. Edited by Father Claude Williamson. (Nicholson 
and Watson. 10s. 6d.) 

THE Roman-Irish mission in Great Britain would not rank 
above other minor sects if it were not for the prestige of its 
Cescent from the powerful Catholic Church of the Middle 
Ages. When the Roman Empire of the West was submerged 
beneath the flood of barbarism which for six hundred years 
involved Europe in the greatest disaster that civilisation has 
ever suffered, the Church, a more substantial ‘‘ ghost ”’ than 
Hobbes allowed, inherited the inordinate pride and the 
unbounded pretensions of the Eternal City. Its rivals, the 
Byzantine Church, and the Germanic Empire refounded by 
Charlemagne, could not effectively challenge a supremacy 
which in Western Europe seemed to belong to the nature of 
things. Mediaeval civilisation, when it emerged from the 
dark ages, was structurally dependent on the imposing theocracy 
of the Vatican. Modern civilisation is so no longer. 

To the political philosopher there is no more fascinating 
study than the history of Catholic Christianity. Like the 
Roman Empire whose heir it is, it passed from a republic to a 
disguised dictatorship, and thence to an absolute monarchy, 
of which it was the only surviving example till the rise of the 
new dictators. Its government through a hierarchy and an 
elected sovereign who cannot bequeath his powers is one of 
the most successful experiments that the wit of man has 
devised. It appeals to human nature—to the best and the worst 
of it—at many points. It knows how to evoke loyalty and 
self-sacrifice. It can at once shelter and restrain true mysticism, 
while giving full play to sacerdotal magic, the false mysticism 
of the materialist. It has accepted and developed a noble 
philosophy, which may justify its proud claim to be the pizlo- 
sophia perennis ; and it has discovered empirically a technique 
if psychotherapy which is far superior to modern psycho- 
analysis. 

On the other side, it persecutes cruelly whenever it has the 
power; its diplomacy is tortuous and dishonest; it has 
paganised the Gospel almost beyond recognition; it main- 
tains its influence by forged documents, bogus miracles, 
indulgences and ‘‘ purgatory pickpurse ”’; and like all govern- 
ments which collect their revenues by false pretences, it is 
driven to impede education and to issue an index of prohibited 
books. 

Perhaps its greatest strength is its conviction that human 
nature, except superficially, does not change. It watches calmly 
the rise and fall of ideas and ideals. In philosophy it casts a 
scornful eye upon voluntarism, positivism,  utilitarianisri, 
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pragmatism and behaviourism, knowing that sooner or later 
the world will come back to Plato and Aristotle, St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas. In politics, it views sceptically ‘‘ the last 
western heresy,”’ the belief in the perfectibility of man; it 
watches in detachment the rise and decay of liberalism, demo- 
cracy, socialism, communism, and fascism. One after another 
these enthusiasms fade and wither; their adherents become 
bitter and disillusioned ; and whither are they to turn except 
to the wise old guardian of ancient tradition, who has never lost 
her head or been carried away by winds of doctrine ? 

It is quite safe to predict that there will never again be a 
universal Church or a universal Empire. These twin ideas are 
utterly antiquated. But the claims and pretensions of the Latin 
Church are affirmed as persistently and arrogantly as ever. 
De jure, if not de facto, the whole world is the patrimony of 
Peter. No other churches have a right to exist ; they are rebels ; 
their priests and ministers are laymen. The Roman hierarchy 
has a monopoly of grace. Except on the plea of “‘ invincible ignor- 
ance,”’ no non-Catholic can hope to escape eternal damnation. 

That these claims, which suggest a familiar trick of adver- 
tising tradesmen, should be taken seriously and sincerely 
believed by thousands of otherwise intelligent persons, is an 
amazing fact. When men and women have once made their 
submission to Rome, their retreat is cut off ina way which recalls 
Amiel’s sentence, based on the well-known retort of the Stoic 
to the Epicurean. ‘‘ From Catholicism, as from the loss of 
virility, there is no return.” 

In spite of this, in its home lands the Latin Church has 
lost not only its wealth but much of its power and prestige. 
The Revolution, in Spain and Mexico no less than in Russia, 
burns with a furious hatred of organised religion which is not 
often found in Protestant countries, where the non-religious 
majority are rather indifferent than hostile. But in Protestant 
countries, such as Holland, England and the United States, 
the traditional fear of and antipathy to Romanism has been 
much abated, and in various ways this alien Church is acquiring 
increased influence. - The number of converts is not impressive, 
and is perhaps balanced by those who join other religious 
bodies or at least cease to be practising Catholics. Nor need 
their proselytisers be grudged their “‘ bag’”’ of peerages, the 
result of a rather special hunt ; for peers are cheap now-a-days. 
What is much more remarkable is that it has become a kind 
of fashion in this country for men of letters to transfer their 
allegiance to the Church of Rome. Times have changed 
since Dr. Arnold of Rugby exclaimed, ‘‘ Believe in the Pope ! 
I would as soon believe in Jupiter!’ About a dozen well- 
known names in literature might be mentioned. In some 
of these cases it is possible to trace the process of thought 
which ended in a change of religion ; in others the result is 
almost as surprising as the volte face which brought the ribald 
novelist Apuleius. to be a devout worshipper of Isis, or that 
modern Apuleius, the author of La-Bas, to write La Cathédrale. 
There have been a few similar conversions of distinguished 
authors in France, and in neither country have these announce- 
ments been received with the astonishment which they would 
have caused in the last century. The converts can at least 
keep one another in countenance. 

An institution which has lasted nearly two thousand years 
is very unlikely to die; but its claims will seem more and 
more preposterous, and there is a special danger that if war 
breaks out in Europe, the Pope, as an Italian official, may 
strain the loyalty of Catholics in other countries. 

The book which suggested these thoughts, Great Catholics, 
is a collection of forty-five short biographical essays of Roman 
Catholics, headed audaciously by that sturdy Protestant, St. 
Paul. Some of the memoirs are agreeable sketches of good 
men; but the tone of the whole book is one of narrow 
sectarianism and imperialism. We hear of “‘ the recovery of 
the lost province of England,” just as Mussolini pores over a 
map of the Roman Empire under Augustus. 

A body which in its corporate capacity has no humility and 
no charity cannot have the Christianising influence which it 
might.exercise as the most splendid of all religious institutions. 
As a Church among other Churches it might give a lead in 
resisting all the odious tyrannies of our unhappy age; as a 


monopolistic political corporation it can only evoke fanatical 
loyalty ccntending desperately against equally fanatical hatred. 
In its present position it cannot be the rallying-ground of a 
united Christian front, a fact which all other Christians must 
deeply deplore. 


W.R. INGE. 








== 


ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM 


The Migration of British Capital to 1875. By Lel ; 
Jenks. (Jonathan Cape. 15s.) ¥ “Cand Hamiling 


IN introducing Dr. Jenks’ classical account of British forei 
investment to the general reading public of this coma 
Messrs. Cape have done their compatriots a good turn, Ty 
export of capital during the nineteenth century played in 
shaping the social and economic life of our own day, a ee 
second in importance only to the technical inventions which 
made it possible; yet Dr. Jenks stands almost alone as a 
dispassionate investigator of that process, quite alone in 
having made the result of his enquiries readable and enter. 
taining. This is the more curious since the movements of 
capital, their economic causes and political effects, form the 
centre of a controversy of the utmost contemporary import. 
ance. 

To Marx and to his followers, orthodox and unorthodox 
alike, the export of capital to economically undeveloped areas 
was the essential safety-valve of capitalism, Conspicuoys 
expenditure might absorb some of the surplus value generated 
by exploitation; it could never absorb it all, and the very 
fact of exploitation prevented the purchasing power of the 
masses at home from keeping pace with increased production, 
The surplus must be exported, and _ inevitably, especially 
with capital goods, very largely on credit; capitalism must 
expand or die. But since the area of the earth is limited, 
the time must come when the safety-valve would be closed, 
and the final crisis of capitalism would bring about the 
revolution—if indeed it had not come earlier through war 
between the rival imperialisms battling for the narrowing 
markets of the world. According to the rival liberal thesis, 
the export of capital had no more significance than any other 
Movement of the factors of production seeking their point 
of highest marginal yield. Like these, it was beneficent 
to all concerned; and there was no reason why it should 
not continue indefinitely, levelling up standards of living, 
increasing geographical co-operation, and giving to each 
technical advance the widest possible sphere of usefulness, 
Such incidental dangers as did arise, international rivalry 
or inter-racial friction, could only result from misapprehension 
of the contestants’ true interests, and would vanish before 
a rational presentation of the issues. 


According to whether the facts support, broadly, one or 
the other of these theses, it is obvious that men of goodwill 
should either work for the immediate dissolution of capitalism 
and its replacement, before the final explosion, by the socialist 
economy ; or bend their efforts to whatever reform of capitalism 
and of the policies of capitalist States is necessary to avoid 
the results of misplaced nationalism. But what are the 
facts? Dr. Jenks’ analysis, covering the fifty years after 
Waterloo, is really not calculated to fill either side with joy. 
A truly horrible smell arises from the still historical waters 
stirred up by his scholarship. There are the loans thrust 
by high-pressure salesmanship on ingenuous and dazzled 
borrowers, to the sole benefit of the market-rigging promoters 
with their commissions and inside-track speculative oppor- 
tunities. There are the railway concessions of India, in 
which Government guaranteed loss without limit, and allowed 
profit without limit, to the contractor—the_ results being 
debited to the account of the unrepresented ryot. There is 
the little matter of the Suez Canal shares,.which cost the 
Egyptian peasantry, at a rough estimate, £100,000,000, and 
which Disraeli acquired for £4,000,000—after manoeuvrings 
which recall the happier excursions of Mr. Belloc. The 
whole history is one long record of semi-fraudulent bank 
ruptcies, semi-usurious bargains, and purblind greed, varied 
by occasional inspiration. 


On the other hand, there is no evidence whatsoever that 
the motive of capital export was an absolute shortage of openings 
at home. In the early nineteenth century there was no central 
mechanism for home investment as there was for foreign, and n0 
close estimate of the former’s volume is therefore possible ; but 
all the evidence goes to show that home and foreign investment 
boomed or slumped simultaneously, as indeed they still do. 
Though specific industries, of which railway construction 8 
the most obvious, might be forced by saturation to seek fresh 
fields abroad, there is no picture of a general outrush of capital 
from a shrinking home market. The British Governmett, 
up to Palmerston’s day, refused to put its powers at the dis 
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of investors. (It would be encouraging to see in our 
own day; in China and in the ports of Spain, something of 
version to pre-Palmerstonian standards, did not contrary 
sridence clamour for notice from Mexico and Russia.) Later, 
its behaviour conformed better to Marxist ideas of what a 
capitalist. government should do; but Dr. Jenks does not 
discuss the period of the partition of Africa and the exploitation 
of China, nor, consequently, throw any light on the inevit- 
ability’ or otherwise of the change. ; 
Whatever the Marxists may make of Dr. Jenks’ evidence, 
itis to be hoped that it will be taken to heart by any innocents 
who still believe in a harmony of interests’ between high 
finance and the common man. HONOR CROOME, 


A LOST ARCADIA 


The Old Century and Seven More Years, By Siegfried Sassoon. 
(Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


"THERE is nostalgia in the very title, and Mr. Sassoon’s account 
of.his childhood and youth owes something to the knowledge 

ined: from his own books of what followed—the hideous 
culmination of those garden hours. Here is the source of some 
of his most charming poetry, the birds and leaves and paths of 
The Heart’s Journey ; in this book a whole romantic tradition 
of childhood comes perhaps to an end. Mr. Sassoon is on one 
side of the stream with Kenneth Grahame and Mr. de la Mare : 
on the other side . . . well, we will have to wait a little longer 
for those memories. I cannot believe they will be quite the 
same: a younger generation has been spared the shock 
which lends poignancy to Mr. Sassoon’s recollections. 
They have grown up in a world of wireless voices, overhead 
wires and noisy skies, a world for which peace is really—if we 
are frank with ourselves—an inconceivable conclusion. 

But it wasn’t inconceivable to these well-to-do cultivated 
characters in their Kentish country house during the last 
Victorian decade: sorrow was something personal like a 
sickness : it wasn’t a condition of life. Mr. Sassoon’s father 
and mother lived apart, and Mr. Sassoon describes with a fine 
pathos this broken relationship as a child saw it. How vividly 
and how Semitically ‘‘ Pappy” springs to life on the page, a 
“dark-haired youngish man with large sad brown eyes and a 
moustache which tickled when he kissed you. His clothes 
smell of cigar smoke and the amber and gold mouthpiece in 
his waistcoat pocket was an object of interest—more so even 
than his signet ring and the other one with the brown diamond.” 
When “Pappy” visited his family, Mr. Sassoon’s mother 
would shut herself up in the drawing room. 

“But one autumn afternoon we were out in the garden and he 

was giving us a ride in the gardener’s handcart. We were all three 
shouting and thoroughly enjoying ourselves when we came round 
the corner of some rhododendrons and met my mother, whose 
self-repression had perhaps relaxed and had released her in the 
forlorn hope of some sort of reconciliation. Anyhow, there she 
stood and we all went past her in sudden silence. I have never 
forgotten the look on her face. It was the first time I had seen 
life being brutal to someone I loved. But I was helpless, for my 
father’s face had gone blank and obstinate, and the situation, like 
the handcart, was in his hands.” 
“Pappy ” died of consumption and we watch the dying man 
at Eastbourne, being photographed for the last time with his 
children—‘‘ My younger brothers who had dark corkscrew 
curls, was sitting on his knee, and we all ‘ came out ’ much too 
tidy and smirksome to be real. The only reality was in my 
father’s face. About that the camera told the truth”; and 
later in the autumn speechless on his bed surrounded by his 
own Jewish relations (“I remember my miserable feeling 
that the only thing which mattered was that my mother ought 
to be there, and that these people were unfriendly to her who 
loved my father as they had never done and would have come 
to him with unquestioning forgiveness”). And afterwards the 
inexplicable funeral in the Jewish Cemetery. ‘‘ We knew 
that ‘ Pappy ’ had given up that sort of religion a long time ago 
vee My elder brother said that there had been some rough- 
looking People watching the funeral : he had seen one of them 
taking flowers from a newly-made grave.” One returns again 
and again in retrospect to these pages: they are the best that 
Mr. Sassoon has ever written: even with that cemetery-close 
they represent a kind of gracious and lost unhappiness. Mr. 
Sassoon’s younger brother was to die at Gallipoli: that was 
different. 

There is nothing else quite so good in the book—perhaps 
because Mr. Sassoon, like the conventional sundial, expresses 





the intention thereafter of only recording sunlit hours. One 
remembers the old unsatisfactory familiar nurse on her last 
night (“Some time after we were all in bed, she came with 
her candle and cruised heavily about the room tidying up our 
clothes, which we’d thrown on the floor”); eccentric Auntie 
Rachel with her grimy fingers under the magnificent rings, who 
edited the Sunday Times and sent her small nephew for Christ- 
mas a review copy of a volume called A Bibliography of the 
World’s Municipal Literature; and pink fluffy-bearded Uncle 
John who invented the tubular boiler. But then memory 
gradually loses its aura—Mr. Sassoon begins to invent the poetry. 
One even wonders whether he has not invented the happiness— 
Marlborough in those days with its rotten meat and its inade- 
quate sanatorium arrangements which nearly cost him his life 
hardly seems to call for much regret. And the book, which 
begins so memorably, ends on a false note—a consciously 
poetic reconstruction in fictional form cf his twenty-first 
birthday. How evasive life has made Mr. Sassoon—to include 
so much autobiography in his Sherston fictions and so much 
fiction in his autobiography. GRAHAM GREENE. 


THE SAINT OF LITTLE GIDDING 


The Ferrar Papers. Edited by B. Blackstone. (Cambridge 
University Press. 21s.) 

NICHOLAS FERRAR of Little Gidding is accounted one of the 
saints of the Anglican Church; yet he was a saintly man 
rather than a saint in action. His virtue spent itself in a 
backwater, among a household of forty people, and his work 
did not long outlast his death. Had he lived to hear Parlia- 
mentary troops thudding down the Huntingdonshire lanes, 
had he seen that day in 1646 when they tore down the blve 
velvet hangings in Little Gidding Church and roasted their 
dinners over the glowing embers of what had been his organ, 
then we might have known whether he was indeed madé of 
the heroic stuff of the saints. But he died in 1637. 


Through this selection of documents, which Doctor 
Blackstone has edited with faultless scholarship and an 
understanding which makes us regret that he has confined 
his notes and introduction to so small a compass, Nicholas 
Ferrar and the community of Little Gidding are presented 
anew to the world. First comes the Life by his brother John, 
whose somewhat staccato writing shows the saint’s progress 
from the delusions of London and the Court to the peace of 
Little Gidding. Personal deductions must be left to the 
reader; John was a hagiographer and little more. Next 
follows Ferrar’s lengthy dialogue, The Winding Sheet, which 
throws more light on his character than the whole of the 
biography ; here is revealed a cultured and sensitive mind, 
concentrating all its power on the realisation of physical 
mortality with all that it implies. It is Ferrar’s personal 
variation on the great theme of the seventeenth century. On 
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the other hand his Short Moral Histories, intended for the 
scholars of his Little Academy, exemplify rather that sub- 
missive and unquestioning attitude which is perhaps the 
weakest point in Ferrar’s saintly armour. In that age of 
fanatics and reformers, he sought and achieved “ perfect 
quiescence of spirit.” It was unique, but did it contribute 
very much to the progress of his time ? 

By far the most interesting section of the book is the group 
of private letters with which it concludes. Here the skeleton 
of Little Gidding comes rattling out of its cupboard in the 
person of Bathsheba, wife of John Ferrar. ‘The mother, sister 
and nieces of the saint were well content to spend their lives 
in prayer and good works, in tending the sick, teaching poor 
children the Psalms, embroidering hangings for their church 
and compiling concordances of the Gospels: Not so Bathsheba. 
She controlled her irritation for a space,’ and would then 
burst forth with loud reproaches and fling out of her husband’s 
room in a fit of the sulks. Called in to:reason with her, 
Nicholas Ferrar displayed a certain want of tact; he was 
ill-advised to inforfn her, as she indignantly complained to her 
brother, that ‘‘ not the Cote of my Backe is not myne owne 
but. my husbands.” . There was a touch of the autocrat even 
in the faultless- Nicholas Ferrar ; -however humbly he tried 
to wear the crown which the admiration of his family thrust 
upon him, it was a crown nevertheless. 

He had material responsibilities ‘as well as spiritual. He 
went to London to shop and, the man here lending support 
to the saint, he bought his womenfolk several yards of a 
material different from the one they had ordered. ‘‘ Because 
it is not in fashion,” he explains, ‘“‘ the mercer partes with it 
at halfe the price yett with you I suppose it will bee in that 
regard nothing at all the worse.” Even at Little Gidding 
were women so false to their nature ? 

If here and there the letters throw a homely or even, as 
with Bathsheba, a comic light on the household at Little 
Gidding, yet the reputation of Nicholas can but be enhanced 
by the general impression. Against a European background of 
disastrous conflict and in the rising shadow of the storm 
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which was soon to burst over England, his house Was a te 
whence men and women could raise their eyes, unfalterj 9 
God. The summary on the wrapper suggests that can ” 
find in Ferrar’s life ‘‘ something intrinsic which comes fe 
today, three hundred years after his death.” It does ishae 
come home. C. V. Winewoar 


LET’S BE SHADOW-BOXERS 


Being Geniuses Together. By Robert McAlmon. 

Warburg. 12s. 6d.) (Secker ang 
So Kind To Youth. By Evelyn Bell. (Michael Joseph. 10s 6d 
In My Time. By Sisley Huddleston. (Jonathan Cape. jos, 64. 
Thrice a Stranger. By Vera Brittain. (Gollancz. Ios, 6d.) , 
IN the period between the end of the War and the beginn; 

eginning 

of the slump, Mr. Robert McAlmon was one of the figures 
of “‘ The Quarter ” ; when Montparnasse was a sort of Lone 
Star State, an outpost of American culture only Waiting jts 
time to be received into the Union. , He strutted and fretted 
his hour with Joyce, Hemingway, Ford Madox Ford, Gertrude 
Stein and the rest. Being Geniuses Together is not entirely 
concerned with Paris and its narrative ends in 1934; but its 
standards are of the early ’twenties and its characters inhabit 
a world like that of the Marx Brothers, where all things ar 
possible. ‘‘ It was good to think,” reflects the author during 
a brief return to his native country, “that one still could 
pass as of college age after some years of fairly heavy drinking 
and expatriatism.” 

This curious conglomeration of anecdotes, literary judge. 
ments, and views on life, begins with Mr. McAlmon’s Marriage 
to the daughter of an immensely rich British ‘shipowner, 
Home life with his wife’s parents deserves expansion into 
a volume devoted to that subject alone ; and it was not sur- 
prising that “‘ Sir John,” after a fortnight of his son-in-law’; 
presence in the house, “looked a bit harried.” But in spite 
of the Eiffel Tower restaurant and a lively circle of friends 
Mr. McAlmon did not find London to his liking. Things 
were always going wrong : 

“Then, being fairly recently from America,’ I talked of variou; 
American poets unknown in England... Mr. Morrell and 
Trevelyan politely listened to my enthusiasms and glanced at som: 
of these poets’ efforts. Whereupon they spent the rest of the night 
quoting Shelley and Keats to me to prove the nobility of their 
poets. I would call them Kelly and Sheets without intention; 
merely a tongue twist acquired at college.” 


* Let’s be Shadow-Boxers ” Mr. McAlmon names one of his 
chapters (referring to an alleged idiosyncrasy of Mr. Ernest 
Hemingway when approaching a café) and he settles down 
with a will to make the world his punch-ball. There is a 
great deal in the book that is amusing and interesting, and 
even at his most exasperating Mr. McAlmon somehow manages 
to hold the reader’s sympathy; perhaps because he is s0 
genuinely interested in the arts and in individuals and in 
enjoying himself in his own gloomy way. 

This determination to get some fun out of life is the only 
quality that links Being Geniuses Together to So Kind To 
Youth, an account of some fifty years of life, spent largely 
in musical circles. The author was a violinist of unusual 
promise, who for some time acted as a model for, and became 
a great friend of, the painter Marcus Stone. Evelyn Bel, 
like so many musicians, has an energetic and readable style 
(she will not mind it being said that her life story is some- 
times a little in the manner of Mr. Stephen Leacock’s Winsome 
Winnie) and her account of her father throwing the soup tureen 
out of the window, her mother’s argument with the Hyde 
Park orator that brought on a fit, and life at Mr. Lane's 
school are all most enjoyable. Marcus Stone in his studio 
is equally well done : 


“It’s no use,’ he cried pettishly, when the picture was nearly 
finished, ‘I can’t exhibit the “ eternal woman.” It would be th: 
ruin of me. My public expect me to go on painting nice youn3 
creatures for ’em, not an inviting looking hussy like that. I’m th: 
very cream of English respectability in-:my art. None of my youn3 
persons have any feelings that would shock the readers of the Sunday 
at Home’.”’ 


So Kind to Youth, which also describes what it is like to live 
on nex‘ to no money, deserves to be successful for its gaiety and 
drive. 

With Mr. Sisley Huddleston (about whom Mr. McAlmon 
has so:e hard things to say) we leave the world of personal 
relatior-ships and see some shadow-boxing of another sort: 

* As. ‘ter for the Press (says Mr. Huddleston), . . . I wet 
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Ala-ud-din, the Afghan conqueror, 
desired the beautiful Padmini, a queen 
of Chitor with skin so delicate that it 
was said food could be seen as it slipped 
down her throat. He laid siege to the 
great Rajput city, proud and secure on 
its hilltop, and by treachery captured 
Padmini’s husband so that he might 
demand her in return. She arrived with 
pomp, seven hundred hooded palanquins 
bearing the ladies of her,retinue ; but 
when Ala-ud-din came gleefully to inter- 


Wherever you go in India . . . . Chitor, Fatepur Sikri, Delhi . . . . this land’s 
fantastic history forms an unforgettable background to your holiday, stirring 
the imagination and adding a new appreciation for the twentieth-century 
comforts you will enjoy in hotels, in sport and in your travels. 

Excellent trains, air-conditioned in some cases, will speed you everywhere at low cost and 
your sleeping berth is no extra charge. Once in your life at least, you must come to India. 
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destouchion to her beloved city... lo-day 
Vnher bes silent and deserted the pungle lias comgnered al 


rupt husband and wife’s parting embrace, 
out of the palanquins sprang seven 
hundred Rajput swordsmen who cut a 
way for Padmini through the Afghan’s 
camp. Ala-ud-din took his vengeance 
upon Chitor; he found it a noble city 
and left it a hilltop tomb... . empty 
as you will find it to-day, with the jungle 
creeping up the steep slopes into fair 
palaces and pleasant gardens where 
once lived the great Rajputs, proudest 
of India’s proud races. 


¢, any authorised Tourist Agency 
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through the war in the French capital correlating information from 
all fronts ; I formed precious friendships which served me in good 
stead when the Peace Conference opened ; it was my business to 
attend the multitudinous meetings in Europe where ‘ perfect accord ’ 
was invariably registered ; I passed many weary months in Geneva. 
There are few places in Europe, and scarcely any States in America, 
where I have not stayed. There are few men conspicuous in public 
life whom I have not known.” 

It is not surprising that the author of Jn My Time, like so 
many of his profession, feels that he could have given advice 
that might have prevented or at least lessened the more egregious 
mistakes made by the governments of Europe ; the surprising 
thing is that being, as he was, so closely in touch with men and 
events he has not managed to write a more entertaining book 
about them. But he has some sensible things to say of the dignity 
of journalism and his opposition to the policy of “‘ brandishing 
a sabre instead of a pen, and declaring war—for the sake of 
peace—every morning on the breakfast table.” Lloyd George, 
Curzon, Mata Hari, Northcliffe, Ramsay MacDonald, Bolo, 
Hitler, Stinnes, Millerand, Herriot, and a thousand others 
flit through these pages. For a second Mr. Huddleston holds 
them ; but they always seem to get away so that we know them 
no better than we did before. 

However, if Mr. Huddleston’s “record of war and peace”? is 
unexciting it is at least written with balance and an understand- 
ing of the complications that underlie international relation- 
ships. No such praise can be accorded to Miss Vera Brittain. 
Thrice a Stranger describes three visits to the United States. 
It gave me (to borrow an expressive phrase from Mr. McAlmon) 
** the willies.”’ 

Miss Brittain’s first stay in America was in 1925, when her 
husband was an assistant professor in a New York State univer- 
sity; her second appearance there was in 1934, when as a 
*“mature and sophisticated best-seller’ she went to lecture ; 
and her third visit was in°1937. Her shadow-boxing (subjects : 
herself, Americans, feminism, pacifism, &c.) puts to shame the 
puny exertions of her fellow-autobiographers. A great deal of 
the book takes the form of quotations from Miss Brittain’s own 
letters : 

“I can still hear the malicious sweetness of my rejoinder,” (she 
writes, describing how she scored off some Campus gossips; and 
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one feels that such fairy music is seldom out of her ears), * 
replied that the Royal family were no book-readers and I was 

of the social type from which their friends were chosen, I cg 
the puzzled, suspicious glances of questioning ingenuous eva 





Miss Brittain has a tremendous lot to say about everything, and 
even when we disagree with her conclusions with regard to 
America, or think her approach to foreign affairs hysterical 
it is impossible not to appreciate her bright, woman-student 
vitality and self-confidence. 

ANTHONY Powett, 


A SUSSEX YEOMAN 


A Sussex Farmer. By William Wood. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


THE decay of rural life remains something of a mystery, 
Outwardly the causes are obvious enough—farming depression 
depopulation of the land, attractions of town life. Yet intrinsic. 
ally in terms of daily living there should be no decay at ali, 
Witness Mr. Wood’s reminiscences. Men were poorly paid, 
often had not enough to eat, could not read nor write, could 
not get anywhere, had to start work early and finish late, 
Now there is the familiar list of village amenities—’bys, 
bicycle, radio, short hours, better pay, holidays. And yet, 
in those days, “ if two or three or more got together there was 
always a song, and more songs.” At the harvest suppers, 
“songs came from all round the room: they were old songs 
and ballads, hunting songs, humorous songs: the old humorous 
songs made you laugh.” Now, at a dinner, they are enter- 
tained by “professionals.” ‘‘ Our professionals deal largely in 
humorous songs, songs which do not make me laugh, but make 
me look at the table in front of me.” 

Mr. Wood can look back on a life of eighty years on the 
farm. He looks back impartially, contrasting the ceremonial 
market ordinaries of old with the hurried sandwich of today; 
the labourer’s monotonous fare with the variety afforded him 
now; the bad housing conditions of the past with modern 
water supplies. His stories of men of the old stamp are stories 
of character and humour. They are about Sussex men, but 
they might be true of the farmers of any county. They express 
thé boisterous energy of men for whom life was both health 
and profit, the readiness and irony of native wit. 

Then the War came, and with it tests of character not gener- 
ally realised. A farmer was called upon to sit on a tribunal 
and send to the front sons of his friends and neighbours who 
were seeking exemption. He had to form committees and 
look after the nation’s business as well as his own. One passage 
here is of significance in the uncertain atmosphere of the 
present time. Mr. Wood had a batch of German prisoners 
on his land: Bavarians, men of the land themselves, they 
worked side by side with English labourers, often setting the 
pace. ; 

“When their time was up we parted the best of friends and it 
really was a sad reflection that such men as these, and such men 
as my own staff represented, should have spent three years killing 
each other with no quarrel of their own.. nF 

After the War, Land Settlement. Surprisingly for a farmer 
born and bred, Mr. Wood is in favour of small-holdings; 
the more so for the fact that his opinion is a conversion from 
the opposite and more general yeoman view. He says that 
in his county they have in the main succeeded. As he has 
been actively engaged in their organisation under the Govern- 
ment, he speaks with authority. Is the success of the Sussex 
small-holders (the immediate present excepted) due to the 
special conditions of Sussex—urban settlement, week-ending, 
&c., providing retail markets at the producer’s door—or may 
it apply to any county reasonably well populated ? 

Humanly speaking, nationally speaking, Mr. Wood's case 
for small-holdings is unanswerable. Yesterday I went into 
a shop to buy some lettuces. Beautiful lettuces there, they 
came from Holland. The shopkeeper, who had worked on 
the land in Holland, told me how families lived plainly, con- 
tentedly, intensively cultivating their half-dozen acres. As 
we spoke thistledown was blowing through the town from 
the fields around. 

It is difficult to assess one’s own time. Politicians cat 
enumerate a host of amenities and ameliorations. ‘They would 
even deny that rural life is in decay. Grant them all theit 
points, still one fact mysteriously remains. Though his lot 
is immeasurably bettered, the farm labourer has ceased to Sing. 
ADRIAN BELL. 
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THE HANGMAN OF PARAGUAY .* 


Woman On Horseback. By William E. Barrett. (Peter Davies. 
12s. €d.) 


Are there records of any human being whose life was more 
tragic, terrifying, and futile than the life of Francisco Lopez ? 
He became the dictator, or the boss, of Paraguay in 1862, 
when his father died. On March 1st, 1870, he sank into. the 
mud on the bank of the River Aquidaban with a Brazilian 
Jance in his stomach, crying truly enough “‘ Muero con mi 
Patria ”—‘ 1 die with my country.” And in those eight years 
he had fought a devastating war with Brazil, the Argentine, 
and Uruguay, he had been Marshal-President, he had worn a 
uniform copied from Napoleon’s, he had condemned his own 
mother, brothers and sisters to death for treason, he had won 
astonishing and useless victories, and on the conviction that 
he was Paraguay he had twice refused generous terms from a 
tired enemy, which offered him a ‘‘ golden bridge ” to Europe 
and offered the Paraguayans at least some kind of a continued 
existence. 


“It had cost the Allies a million men.to bring Francisco 
Lopez to the spot where his body lay ; and, counting prisoners 
and deserters, only 28,746 Paraguayan males survived his 
fall. There were 106,000 women and 86,079 infants . . . When 
the war broke out there had been a population of 1,337,489.” 
That was the cost of being a Napoleon ; and Francisco Lopez 
had been left by his father one of the most prosperously ordered 
and most advanced countries in South America. 


It is pretty clear that Lopez was not foolishly venturesome. 
His plan for a South American empire, though a gamble, was 
not a ridiculous gamble. He was a clever man, and Eliza 
Lynch, his Irish mistress and the ‘‘ Woman on Horseback ” of 
Mr. Barrett’s title, was also intelligent, and capable as well as 
extremely beautiful. Paraguay, it is true—look at the map— 
was badly placed, but Lopez had built up under his father the 
best trained and best equipped army in South America. He had 
a chance. And he hoped that he would have to take on only 
Brazil and the Brazilian army of black monkeys. If his naval 
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Medici Christmas Cards and Calendars are now ready for 
Overseas Mails. Write for 36-page illustrated list, 
post free. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD 


7 GRAFTON ST. + ALBEMARLE STREET LONDON - W.1. 
alo at 26 Alfred Place, SW.7, and 63 Bold Strect, Liverpool 
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commander had not been a drunkard and a fool, he might hg 
won his carefully planned battle of Riachuelo in 1865 and so . 
vented the fatal blockade of the Parana river.and the strange 
tion and starvation of Paraguay. Everything went wrong, Ey : 
thing failed except the terrific will of Lopez and Eliza Lk 
and the loyalty of the Paraguayans. Lopez was beaten by chol ‘ 
starvation, bribery, geography, and an overwhelming wei 
of men’ who fought half as well and were half as well com. 
manded as his own virile Indian and half-Indian troops (the 
were so tough, and lean, the Brazilians complained, that their 
corpses would not burn properly between battles). 

. Now obviously there are several problems involved in this 
prodigious failure. ‘There is the individual problem of Lo 
aided by his mistress ; there is the economic problem of the 
position of Paraguay in South America when the war begarf’ 
and so there are the problems of the real origin of the we 
and the real motives which kept the Triple Alliance in action 
against Paraguay. ‘There are so many problems and entrance 
ways that Mr. Barrett could have written four or five good books 
each one different, around or about Francisco Lopez. He hie 
written—and there is nothing against that—about the romantic 
sub-Napoleon; but in spite of being much moved by the 
heroics and the tragedy of.the business, in spite of knowing 
far more than most casual and lazy romanticising authors 
ever bother to know, Mr. Barrett has written his book about 
as ineptly as it could have been written. You can guess the 
style of the first four chapters from the first four headings— 


-** Men Named Lopez,” *‘ A Lady Named Lynch,” “ A Woman 


For The Years,” ‘‘ Culture, The Cats—And A Courtesan,” 
The story after that, it is true, begins to take care of itself, but 
Mr. Barrett has worked out no historical conclusions to keep 
his romantic narrative straightforward and _ significant, and 
he has‘not investigated the character of Lopez or the character 
of Eliza Lynch with any sharpness or simplicity at all. These 
two are not cleverly related to other men and women any more 
than the five years’ anguish of a million people is related to the 
whole movement of life. It shows the author’s confusion 
that he should name a book mainly about Lopez as if it were 
entirely about Eliza Lynch (who fought by him in colonel’s 
uniform). , 

Still, these things cannot be helped. The extraordinary 
substance of Woman On Horseback makes it worth reading, 
for all Mr. Barrett’s ineptitude. There gre facts enough in the 
book for each reader to make his own valuation. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Let’s See If The World Is Round. By Hakon Mielche. (Willian 
Hodge. tI2s. 6d.) 

Beyond Horizons. By Lincoln Ellsworth. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

Beating About the Bush. By Brian O’Brien. (Cape. 10s. 6d. 

In the Steps of Moses the Conqueror. By Louis Golding, 
(Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d.) 

In Search of the Gyr-falcon: An Account of a Trip to North. 
west Iceland. By Ernest Lewis. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 


THAT the world is wide as well as round is amply shown by 
these five travellers, who between them cover the six continents 
and yet (save that the first two have both been through the 
Panama Canal and have both visited Copenhagen) whose 
paths nowhere touch or cross each other. Mr. Mielche isa 
young Dane who set out with eight compatriots to sail round 
the world in a schooner whose size he does not mention but 
which seems from the illustrations to have been of about 
150 tons. The Danes visited the Galapagos Islands (where 
they called on the fantastic German settlers who met with 
such a tragic and mysterious fate shortly afterwards) and 
then in succession the Marquesas, Tahiti, Samoa, Fiji and the 
New Hebrides before, a hundred and fifty years after La 
Perouse, being wrecked in the Santa Cruz group. Hard 
though it must be for anyone who makes such a voyage 10 
avoid writing a book about it, it is not so easy to see why 
anybody considered this one worth the labour of translating. 
No book on sucha subject can fail to be readable after a fashion, 
but the consciousness that he has really nothing new to 8% 
seems to have driven the author into a despairing facetiousnes 
which is carried to the length of omitting Chapter XIII out of 
consideration for a character described therein and inserting 
it after Chapter XXII for the description of the shipwreck 
And there are so many. books of permanent worth which 
languish unread in their original languages ! 
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Sweden: Ancient 


and Modern 


Compiled and edited by ROLF GRAUERS 
With a Foreword by Vernon Bartlett 


This admirable book is both a concise history of 
Sweden and a practical guide to its attractions. 
Present-day conditions of the country are shown 
against a background of centuries of development. 
Illustrated with maps, photographs and diagrams. 

5s. net 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN 
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The “PRAGER PRESSE” 
on September 3rd 


headlined its quotation from the 
article on a recent visit to PRAGUE 
in the September issue of 


“LiFE AND LETTERS 
TODAY" 


Now on Sale MONTHLY One Shilling 


Semmes set 











HERE is no substitute for the 

security of home—but home is 
a word shorn of its full meaning 
when its owner is an absent landlord. 
The Englishman’s house is only his 
castle if he owns it, because in 
ownership is the only real security, 


Own your own home with the help of 


ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Managing Director: Sic Harold Bellman 





The Abbey Road service is courteous and 
generous, speedy and efficient. Assets 
exceed £50,000,000 











ABBEY HOUSE : BAKER ST. : LONDON * N.W.1 
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‘BREAD" 


The Bible Society's 
Popular Report 


Published on 
September 15th. 


Price 6d. 


(Post Free 8d.) 










AN 
ENCOURAGEMENT 
AND 

A 
CHALLENGE 


: p 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 











Stout hearts! Stout soles! 


UURIIAN leather Soles 


for longer wear and greater comfort 





Furutan Tanneries Lid., Runcorn, Cheshirz 
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Beyond Horizons, on the other hand, is a book which Mr. 
Lincoln Ellsworth alone was qualified to write. It is not a 
travel book, but the autobiography of a man who was forever 
travelling. As the son of a millionaire, the famous American 
explorer might have spent his days ‘in luxury, but he seems 
to have early had the love of discomfort developed to a fanatical 
extent. Even now, middle-agéd as men reckon years, he 
keeps fit by walking eighteen miles every day, except when in 
New York, where he wrestles daily: ‘with a professional. Asa 
young man, he worked as an axe-man on.the Grand Trunk 
Railway, then being pushed through the Canadian Rockies, 
and he mined, hunted and biologised from Alaska to Mexico. 
Then his attention turned to Polar exploration and he became 
the pioneer of the aerial method and the first-man to fly across 
the Arctic and the Antarctic. The long years of hardship 
and the quarrels with his father were proved worth while. 
The only fault to find with this thrilling book is the lack of 
an index, for. the specialists who will wish to refer to it will 
waste a deal of time searching through chapters only entitled 
** New Blood,” “ Frustrated,” “Groping ” and the like. 

Africa’s ‘contribution is an excellent and unpretentious de- 
scription of an ex-officer’s introduction to Cameroon, whither 
he went as assistant to a trading company. Mr. O’Brien 
traces his development from the day he lands at Duala as a 
helpless ‘‘ first-timer ” to the time when he is travelling far 
and wide through the bush and opening up new trading stations 
on the little-known and still only half-subdued borders of 
Cameroon, Gaboon and Spanish Guinea. A first-rate know- 
ledge of out-of-the-way places is but rarely found in combina- 
tion with an amusing and-very malicious pen, and it may be 
hoped that Mr..O’Brien will now proceed to give us his experi- 
ences of Nigeria, where the end of the book deposits him, 
penniless but with the promise of a job. 

Readers of In. the Steps of Moses the Lawgiver will welcome 
the sequel.. Mr. Louis Golding takes up the tale at Mount 
Sinai and traces the odyssey of the Israelites through the waste 
lands of Edom and Moab, which we now know as Transjordan 
and which seem from his account rather less healthy for a Jew 













3” PIECES 
GO ?’ 


* A SUGGESTION 


Thousands of poor, crippled girls today are without hope of 
ever earning a living. No firm will engage them, with so many 
able-bodied men and’ women already out of employment. 

We, at John Groom's Crippleage, are fighting the cause of 
Britain’s Crippled Girls—by training them to make artificial 
flowers and so enabling them to become partially self-supporting. 
But we cannot perform miracles. Training costs money, and 
our funds are low. We are entirely dependent upon voluntary 
contributions—also we have a long waiting list of sad cases. 


%& No one seems to know what becomes of the new 3d. pieces, 
but we make this suggestion: WILL YOU SAVE ALL 
THE NEW 3d. PIECES YOU GET AND SEND 
THEM (OR THE EQUIVALENT VALUE) TO US 
AT APPROPRIATE INTERVALS ? 

You will be helping a worthy cause—founded over 70 years ago 

by the great Earl of Shaftesbury and the late John A. Groom. 


Please send for latest Report. 
V_LAND FLOWER-GIRLS' MISS tints 


(19e.), 
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37 SEKFORDE STREET, CLERKENWELL, LONDON, €.C.1. 


\.B.--Sample Rose, made by cur Cripples, sent for 3d. in stamps. 
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than Nuremberg. If a journey through five hundred miles of 
desert will not quite sustain four hundred closely-printed 
Mr. Golding nevertheless gives us many unforgettable descr 
tions of these little-known lands, and Biblical students Will be 
able to wrangle long and happily over some of his identifications 

While Mr. Golding was combing the deserts of Transjorden 
for the tracks of Moses, the late “‘ Ernest Lewis ” was look; 
for gyr-falcons’ eyries among the crags of Iceland—a y 
gallant feat for a man with one eye and.one arm. Ernest V, 
wrote several books about animal life in England before his 
recent early death, and it was his interest in hawking which sent 
him to Iceland to capture, bring to England and have trained 
some young specimens of the greatest, noblest and rarest of the 
hawk tribe. The story of his successful quest is one which wil] 
interest not nature-lovers only, but also all who are interested in 
wild places and.a man’s triumph over physical handicaps, 


ARCHIBALD Lyatt. 


THE RETURN TO THE CHURCH 


World Community, By William Paton. (Student Christia, 
Movement Press.  §s.) 

AN anonymous German writer interprets the present crisis a 
meaning that “‘it is the will of God that once again in this 
present unchristian and secularised world, the living Church 
should arise. . . . The destiny of the Church is the pivot on 
which the fate of our entire civilisation turns.” He is not alone 
in accepting this interpretation. More and more, men are 
discovering that the Church is indispensable if civilisation js 
to be salvaged. The hope of the future lies with Niemille 
in a concentration camp and not with Hitler at Nuremberg. 

Mr. William Paton’s book on World Community is a plea for 
interest in and allegiance to the Church universal, which really 
exists however men ignore or despise it. ‘Two main considera- 
tions suffice to justify this plea. The first lies in our need of 
some absolute moral standards. ‘‘ All over the world—in 
East and West alike—there is a chaos and disintegration, of 
which the root cause is the fading out of an Absolute to which 
the parts of life could be referred and from which they drew 
their meaning.” ‘* The key. to community lies in the recogni: 
tion of something that transcends human community,” 
Humanism is not an adequate basis for.a world community} 
and at the moment men are making false Absolutes or idols 
of class or race or folk. As Mr. Middleton Murry sees it: 
** The function of the Church is to keep alive within any humay 
society the sense of the reality of Good and Evil as absolut 
independent of the convention of society or the ordinanciall 
the secular State. That function can be fulfilled only by4 
Church.” The faithful witness ‘of a living universal Church to 
God and to God’s will is essential to the building up of a world 
community. 

The second consideration is the discovery that social activities 
and services, the provision of hospitals and schools are no 
substitute for evangelism and worship. This is abundantly 
clear from the experience of group-conversions, particularly 
in South India: 


“ The reality and magnitude of the change wrought is not doubted 
by anyone who has studied it. Outwardly, it is shown in cleanet 
villages, in the cessation of the litigation which is the curse of th 
Indian country-side, in economic advance, in literacy and a rise 
education, in more freedom and opportunity for women, and in 
general in an approach by these ‘ depressed’ peoples to the social 
standards aimed at but not normally achieved by the better caste 
people. But it would be wholly misleading to suggest that what 
has happened has in the main been the result of economic. 
educational activity. The truth is—and it is essential to the whol 
Christian claim—that where only economic advancement and assistance 
have been offered little progress has come about, and that where! 
definitely religious approach has been made and the spiritual need 
of the untouchables dealt with, all else has followed in the tram 
of spiritual change.” 

In his authoritative survey of these so-called mass-move 
ments, Dr. Pickett discovered that ‘* beneficial social changes 
appear to have taken place most generally where Christial 
worship has been most firmly established. Instruction unless 
followed by worship seems to achieve little in that direction. 

Mr. Paton’s conclusion is that the Church is indispensable 
and that the Church must concentrate on its own primary fun 
tions of witness and worship. This conclusion deserves the 
attention of all who would understand the demands of tht 
present crisis. H. G. Woon. 
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10ST ENDEAVOUR 


‘To puff disrespectfully at the Pyramids,’ 
said the Vicar, ‘may seem very casual 
conduct, but I know nothing like a fill 
of Three Nuns to correct one’s sense of 
values. What do these sky-scrapers 
amount to, now that the dynasties are 
vanished like smoke? As I sat there, 
favishing the fragrance of Three Nuns 
upon the desert air, I envied no for- 


gotten Pharaoh !? 


THREE NUNS 


the original tobacco of curious cut—1/2}d. an ounce 


Have you tried the new THREE NUNS (Large size) CIGARETTES? 10 for 6d., 20 for !/-, 50 for 2/5, 100 for 4/8 





Issued by Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 








SCIENCE FOR THE 
CITIZEN 


by LANCELOT HOGBEN 


“Tt would be difficult to exaggerate the importance 
of a book like Professor Hogben’s, for the author 
—himself a distinguished man of science—is a 
shrewd observer of social conditions—an original 
thinker, and the master of an attractively pungent 
literary style.”"—THE TIMES. 





Illustrated by J. F. Horrabiu. 12s. 6:1. net 
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IF YOU 


were rescued 


from the sea— 


Unceasingly for the past 114 years 
Life-boatmen have been saving an 
average of over a life each day. No 
call of distress goes unheeded. Give to 
these brave men to whatever extent 
you can afford, just as if it were your 
own life they had saved at sea. Give 
generously in pounds, shillings or 
pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION | 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W. 1. 














The tARL OF HARROW BY, Li.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. | 
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Those who have served 


NOW NEED «= 


Men and women of the middle 
class, who after years of useful toil 
in the service of their fellow men 
have been struck down tragically by 
incurable disease, now need your 
help. It is our mission in life to 
provide a home and care for them 
ard preserve them from ending 
their lives in destitution and misery. 












But we can only 
accommodate I10 patients in the Home ard our waiting list 
is long. We also provide weekly pensions for 300 patients 
who are able to stay in their own homes and whom we visit. 


Every penny helps in this work. Legacies, subscriptions 


and donations are urgently needed. 


Contributions, however small, will be gratefully received by 
The Secretary, 73 Cheapside, E.C.2. Telephone: City 2184. 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W.16 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


7s. 6d.) 
(Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) 
(Chapman and 


Doctor Dido. By F. L. Lucas. (Cassell. 
Green For a Season. By Derrick Leon. 
The Monument. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. 


Hall. 8s. 6d.) 
Anne Alone. By Owen Rutter. (Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 


I wisH that “the great Mr. Porson, the new Professor of 
Greek,”? had been more than a name in Mr. Lucas’s Doctor 
Dido, for I am very curious about him. My sole information 
has been gathered from a little gossip by Hazlitt and others 
in which it is said that he knew Greek better than anybody 
since the Greeks themselves, that he was indifferent to appear- 
ances, that he sometimes got drunk, and that he was not averse 
from pothouse company. I cannot even tell why this unusual 
mixture of tastes should appeal to my imagination ; nevertheless 
it does, and I feel pretty sure that the private life of Richard 
Porson was interesting. So is that of Dr. Samuel Plampin, 
a colleague of Porson’s at Cambridge, and the hero of Mr. 
Lucas’s novel. Dr. Plampin is a learned, unworldly, and 
agreeable man; in fact, now and then he reminded me a little 
of M. Bergeret, which is to say a great deal, for M. Bergeret 
and the Abbé Jéréme Coignard are the two characters in fiction 
with whom, if I had the choice, I should most care to spend 
an evening. But I think I could also enjoy myself with Dr. 
Plampin, who was University Reader in Hebrew and Vicar 
of Babraham towards the close of the eighteenth century. 
He had at that time reached middle-age, and was happy, 
or at any rate contented, until in September, 1792, romance 
entered his life, in the person of Mlle. Sophie Letourneur. 


Sophie has come from Paris on a mission, she is the bearer 
of a private message to Pitt, the Prime Minister. While 
she is in England, however, events abroad happen so rapidly 
that, her mission accomplished, she finds it useless and indeed 
impossible to return. Therefore she accepts the position 
of housekeeper to Dr. Plampin, and being young, gay, and 
attractive, the Doctor promptly falls in love with her. He 
wants to marry her, but, though fond of him, it takes Sophie 
ten years to consent. Then they set out on a preliminary 
visit to her family in Paris,and the catastrophe happens, she 
falls in love with a young French officer, leaving the Doctor 
to realise ‘‘ the dreadful fatality of passion, its inhuman in- 
difference, once its tide has turned, to all that the most devoted 
adoration can ever do to turn it back again.” He _ suffers 
intensely, for his is not a light nature, and, as usual, the thing 
was sprung upon him unexpectedly. He resigns the living 
of Babraham, and now takes up his quarters permanently at 
Cambridge, where he slowly recovers from the first shock. 
He takes to botanising ; he goes for long solitary rides on his 
black horse Jeremy ; a new pupil, Nick Boyd, helps to console 
him; but this affection also is doomed. Two years later 
Nick introduces him to a Miss Katie Rockingham, with 
** neither head nor heart,’’ but with, presumably, her share 
of sex attraction. And the Doctor watches “this young 
cat playing maliciously with the victim she would shortly 
carry off to devour, while sparing an occasional scratch for the 
victim’s old friend, in whom at once she sensed an enemy.” 


It will be divined that Mr. Lucas’s novel is not rose-coloured, 
yet it would be wrong to regard it as a gloomy book. It has 
indeed an ending more tragic even than I have suggested, but 
it has far too much vitality to be depressing, and for the reader 
at least, if not for Dr. Plampin, there is the consolation of 
humour, wit, and irony. Only a scholar could have written it, 
and only a scholar who possessed a creative imagination. That 
is the secret of its charm and originality. I. admit that the 
Paris interlude interested me less than the first and last parts— 
the Cambridge parts. In the last part is sadness enough, but 
thete is beauty too, and Mr. Lucas’s reading of life appeals to 
me. It is neither unduly pessimistic nor unduly optimistic— 
the presiding dictator is chance. Chance ordained that Dr. 
Plampin, who was warm-hearted and eager for affection, should 
find nobody in whose affections he was not presently to be 
relegated to a second place. Being no stoic, he is unhappy. 
The second place sounds so much better than it ever actually is. 
But Mr. Lucas sees to it that at least he comes first in the 
affection of the reader, The novel is a memorable and distin- 
guished one. 


Passing from it to the picture of our own times in Green for 
Season, one becomes conscious of a decline in the scale - 
spiritual values. Intellectually and morally we are on a lower 
plane. Even emotionally, for, though emotion is rife, 
seldom under control, as is witnessed by the prevalence of tears 
not only feminine but masculine. Mr. Leon presents a group 
of middle-class young people, all closely connected by ties of 
relationship or physical attraction, and shows us what they Made 
of their lives. Nothing very inspiring, I am afraid, for though 
they are dissatisfied with the world in which they live, they fail 
to see that this-world is unsatisfactory largely because of an 
irrationality, and a looseness of principles and morals, which 
prevail in their own lives. They are highly-strung, unreliable 
and the void created by a lack of religion has not been filled by 
any system of ethics ; so that, following the line of least resig. 
ance, they are at the mercy of impulse. One does not dislike 
them, one simply feels that in all their relationships there js 
an element of impermanency. This reaches its highest point 
in Delia, who, before she has reached middle-age, has tried 
out three husbands and a lover. She even remains fond of 
them, though fonder still of her young brother. She is an 
affectionate, jealous, irresponsible creature, living in a perpetual 
atmosphere of ‘‘ scenes,”’ yet incapable of meanness : Delia's, 
indeed, is the best portrait in the tale. It is an interesting book, 
The characters may irritate, but the story has the quality of 
** grip,” because Mr. Leon has talent. His method is not for 
the careless or lazy reader: it is impressionistic, and takes 
attention for granted. People are introduced abruptly and by 
their christian names, the surname may be supplied a hundred 
pages later. The drama, too, is developed’in a series of flash- 
lights. What precisely is gained by this staccato, cinema tech- 
nique I do not quite see, but the book is alive. 


it js 


It is inevitable, when a sympathetic portrait of a novelist is 
attempted in fiction, that we should imagine that novelist’; 
works to be very similar in quality to the work we are actually 
reading. The books of Charles Demailly, for instance, I have 
always pictured as closely resembling those of the brothers de 
Goncourt ; and the tales of Ray Limbert or Hugh Vereker 
as very like those of Henry James. So, too, after reading Miss 
Johnson’s The Monument, I feel familiar with the novels of 
Mary Captor, the heroine; except the first, perhaps, which 
was written in her teens, and about Donne, and. therefore, 
considering the author’s age, cannot really have had the sucatt 
d’estime Miss Johnson claims for it. Mary, we are told, is 
** decreasing the direct propaganda in her work,” and this is 
wise, because -The Monument would have been a much bétter 
book had Miss Johnson not interrupted the narrative from time 
to time in order to moralise and soliloquise in a quasi-poetica 
style that instantly dispels credulity. The novel is peculiar, 
in that it consists of two stories running parallel in time, yet 
never actually meeting. There is the sophisticated, high-brow 
story of Mary and her friends, and there is the far more interest: 
ing story of the Whyes, a family belonging to the Cockney 
working class. I think Miss Johnson’s instinct was sound 
when she decided to keep these themes entirely separate, and! 
even think I know what she was after, and that she achieves 
her effect when, at the end of it all, the Captor lot read in th 
newspaper, with only a vague momentary curiosity, of the 
Whye murder. The Monument is a clever book, and has init 
the makings of a good one. The Cockney story is good, but 
Mary’s is more commonplace, and inevitably, by dividing th 
interest, Miss Johnson sacrifices intensity. 


Mr. Rutter’s Anne Alone seems to me a stupid book. George 
du Maurier was a black-and-white artist, not an actor, and 
Mr. Arthur Symons does not spell his name with a “‘ d.” Thess 
however, are superficial blunders ; it is Daddy, with his doctrins 
of Karma and the spiritual life, that is so trying. Anne, whos 
a milliner and dressmaker, embraces Daddy’s views, which dis 
not prevent her from yielding to more earthly embraces, fo 
there are pathetic signs that Mr. Rutter, too, wishes to be “i 
the movement.” The rest of the book deals with hats atl 
dresses, described in detail, as if they were works of the 
deepest significance. Hats, Karma, embraces—there }% 
have it, 
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The 2,000 
TEETH in the 
Dunlop Fort 
Tyre bite the 
road under 
all conditions. 
They are your 
supreme as- 
surance of 
safety. 
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50 YEARS OF GROWTH 


C.F.H. 








EXUBERANT HEALTH! The vigorous healthy men 
and women have been regarded too often as the mere 
favourites of fortune. But nervous health is not so much 
a matter of heredity and luck as of common sense—in 
providing the nerves with the essential foods they need. 


“In the present state 


of medical knowledge. Fe 


3 


No more important basic principle is known 
than this: that sturdy, vigorous health is 
dependent on an adequate supply of organic 
phosphorus and protein to the blood and 
nervous systems. And no tonic food supplies 
the essential phosphorus and protein in such 
easily assimilable form as ‘Sanatogen’. 


‘Sanatogen’ is no panacea of-all ills. It 
simply feeds and restores tired nerves, makes 
olenty of good, rich blood, and gives you the 
>xtra physical and mental vitality that make you 
immune to most minor ills. 


We believe that no tonic food in existence can 
hope to do more than this. We believe that no 
tonic food will do it as well as ‘Sanatogen’ 
—and 25,000 doctors support this belief. 


Live up to life this Autumn: take an eight weeks’ course of 


‘SANATOGEN’ 


(Trade Mark) 
A brand of Casein and Sodiwm Glycero-phos phate 
THE NERVE TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists 
in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 


The word ‘SANATOGEN'’ is the Trade Mark of Genatosan Ltd., and denotes their 
famous brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero phosphate. A‘GENATOSAN’ product 

made by GENATOSAN Ltd., Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
M & C oe 
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ALBERT SPICER: A MAN OF HIS TIME 


By One of His Family 


‘The brief but attractive memoir of Sir Albert Spicer (Simpkin 
Marshall, 3s. 6d.), which members of his family have prepared 
with filial solicitude, is nevertheless.as much a social’ document 
as a biography. Sir Albert was so eminently, true to type— 
his. -life built foursquare upon a Victorian home of eleven 
children and a Victorian business to which the Education 
Act ‘gave new impetus (he was head of the famous firm of 
papermakers), but which left it small enough for the employees 
to count as individuals—yet a life that reached out all the time 
into the interests of a wider society. Congregationalism 
stood first among those interests, and struggling chapels up 
and down the country benefited handsomely from the visits 
of this grand seigneur of their connexion, the dissenter with 
the cockaded coachmen and footmen in livery. But in giving 
away systematically a quarter of his income Spicer served 
many other causes, both religious and secular, and lifelong 
habits of industry enabled him to be prodigal of time as well 
as money—home from the House at 2 or 3, he would be cff 
to business by 9.30 in the morning. Sir Albert was typical, 
again, in the fact that politics appealed to him. He had few 
of the qualities of the successful Parliamentarian, but he held 
his seat for twenty years and rose to be Chairman of the Marconi 
Enquiry, where he acquired an enduring distrust for Mr. 
Asquith, who, it appears, never gave his nominee the backing 
which his disinterested attitude deserved. 
comment on his political influence is that of Bottomley, his 
colleague in the representation of Hackney : 
Spicer so near I shall certainly have to turn over a new leaf.” 
But if Sir Albert experienced the sense of anticlimax which 
awaited most of the Liberal Nonconformist~ stalwarts 
1906 in the later stages of their Parliamentary careers, he was 
also typical of the best of them in his successes as a Committee 
man. He was equally at home in the Chair of such varied 
concerns as the London Missionary Society, the London 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Court of Governors of Mill 


Indeed, the best 
“With Albert 
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MADAGASCAR 


has been called ‘* The wonder field of 
Missions." The amazing story of the 
persecutions endured by the infant 
Church in its early days, when white 
missionaries were forced to withdraw 
and the Christian groups sustained 
their faith on secretly preserved por- 
tions of the Bible, has become a classic 
of missionary history. 


To-day in Madagascar there is a strong 
Church in the central province of 
Imerina; but in the thick forests of the 
North and South live many primitive 
tribes whose lives the Gospel has never 
touched. 


The London Missionary Society has the 
supervision of immense areas, difficult 
to itinerate. Great reinforcements are 
necessary if the fine work of schools, 
colleges and outstations is to be made 
as effeétive as the need is great. 


LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Founded in 1795 
**The Society which sent Livingstone to Africa,” 
LIVINGSTONE HOUSE, 42 BROADWAY, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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Hill School (where he was educated), bringing to bear y 

their varied tasks the high integrity, prudence, and regard f 
democratic principles upon which the history of the sects “4 
England has been largely based. In days like these it js grati = 
ing to reflect that the family tradition of the Spicers js ny 
ended. ™ 


THE ROMANCE OF CATHERINE 
AND POTEMKIN 


By Jerome Dreifuss 


This very American production (Jarrolds, 12s. 6d.) jg 
claimed by its publishers to be the first to be able to analy 
the relationship between Potemkin and “Catherine the Great 
‘* with complete authority,” since its author ‘has had first 
access”? to the correspondence between the two recently 
released for publication by the Soviet authorities. If M; 
Dreifuss did indeed have “‘ first access ” to this correspondence. 
he is not the first to publish the fruits of his opportunity: 
it was drawn on by the author of a study of Potemkin which 
appeared in English some eight months ago. It is difficult 
in any event to know why anyone thought it necessary to 
in questions of scholarship in introducing a book such as this, 
Mr. Dreifuss has.a fertile imagination and a colloquial style 
and such merits as his book possesses are frankly those of ‘ 
competently turned popular romantic biography. The name 
cf important figures in his story are consistently misspelled ; 
and the extent of the author’s familiarity with the politics 
of other States can be judged from his reference, which recurs, 
to ‘“‘the Sublime Porte, Ruler of Turkey.” 


THIS REALM OF ENGLAND 
By Sir John Marriott 


From the resources of an immense experience, Sir John 
Marriott has compiled this informal history of the British 
Constitution (Blackie, 15s.), which embraces the whole field 
of events from the advent of Julius Caesar to the abdication of 
King Edward VIII. It is a book which may well prove itself 
of great usefulness for school purposes, for the story is interest- 
ingly told. The author has steered clear of theories and systems; 
and he has the special merit of writing upon the assumption 
that the people of the Middle Ages were, after all, “ grown-ups,” 
For the general reader the book might have more appeal as a 
refresher course in British history if the author had not clothed 
his narrative in a coating of somewhat sugary patriotism. An 
account of the development of a constitutional system is scarcely 
the appropriate place for panegyrics upon kings and nations. 
As a people, we do not lack opportunities of acknowledging 
either our own merits or those of our monarchy; but even 
those readers who are least bashful upon these matters may find 
that Sir John Marriott’s side comments, particularly upon the 
subject of Edward VII and George V, become a little cloying. 
It is not that the writer deviates a moment from perfect sin- 
cerity ; but in the midst of such instructive matters as the Itish 
Treaty or the Statute of Westminster, the indulgence of 
sentiment is bound to appear trite. 


THE WITNESSES 
By Thomas Hennell 


Thomas Hennell, artist and poet, becomes in the course 
of his narration of a period of insanity (Peter Davies, 8s. 6d.) 
the spokesman of the insane as an oppressed class. Let 
mental institutions become self-supporting communities, 
where the mad may keep their madness, while .at the same 
time doing useful work instead of fretting in enforced idleness. 
He speaks with sorrow of the attempts made to cure his mind 
of what he regards as a rare faculty of perception, a kind of 
mysticism. Through the tissue of Poe-like visions emerges 
the sordid reality of the padded cell, the rubber truncheon, 
and the medical staff to whom delusions are part not of the 
man but of the malady. The drawings and poems included 
in this book reveal Mr. Hennell as an artist whose ability entitles 
him to say of a certain psychiatrist : ‘I could not but realist 
that he knew little or nothing of art; that in this my know 
ledge and opinion were comparatively profound. He probably 
read . . . novels which I should despise.” Like Schrebet 
before him, Mr. Hennell makes a convincing case for the validity 
of his experiences, and it is well that the experts should be 
reminded from time to time that social adjustment is not the 
whole story. André Breton’s Nadja makes the same Cast 
since amply justified by the popular success of the Surrealist 
movement. 
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EVERYMAN S$ SHAVING CREAM 
— 

The 


BUSINESS | 
MAN 


needs a 
spruce shave 


The Business Man is aware 
how important an asset a 
fresh and alert face really is. 
Theclean, invigorating shave, 
‘without a trace of skin- 
soreness, that Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream gives, makes 
it his obvious choice. It 
tones up his face muscles 
for the rest of the day. 

Chemists sell large 15. 6d. tubes, or 
write for a 7-day free sample to 
Dept. 113/71, Euthymol, 50 Beak 
Street, London, W.1. You get the 
same antiseptic shave from the 
Parke-Davis Shaving Stick, 1s. 6d. 
from all chemists. met 


PARKE -DAVIS ] 
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A number fo remember 


Player’s No. 3 is a number worth remembering 
if you appreciate the finer flavour, mellowness 
and fragrance of a Cigarette made only from 
selected Virginia leaf of the finest quality, 


PLAYER’S 


.. NUMBER 
50 - 3/3 


f PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 
3.P.§2 








UNDERNEATH 
—but not 


OVERLOOKED 


A PARTICULAR MAN can face his tailor’s eagle eye even 

when attired in his underwear, because he chooses his 

underwear-maker just as carefully as he does his tailor. 

Braemar makes the kind of underwear that satisfies particu- 
$ 


lar men — underwear that p 
C2 
\ 


gives unimagined comfort pe 
and fit because of first-class A 
BRaemAR 


quality and workmanship. 
UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 





Braemar Underwear for 
men is sold at most good 
shops and stores at prices 
from 10/6 a garment. 





PLEASE SEND ME the new leaflet ‘Why You Should 
fear Wool,’ containing full particulars of Braemar 
Underwear for Men. 














INNES, HENDERSON & CO. LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 
and at Axtell House, Warwick Street, London, W.1 
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Nad 
John's 
life 
begat 


when he came under the 
Society's care. The un- 
fortunate preceding years 
are forgotten, and now 
John and his 1,200 poor 
brothers and sisters are 
become worthy citizens. 





being maintained to 
The boys are trained 
for definite trades—the girls for domestic service. 


DONATIONS & LEGACIES 
URGENTLY NEEDED. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 


room 7, 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Ar this critical stage I feel that the less said about Stock: 


Markets in any general sense the better. The British investor,’ 


with stoical calm, has held on tenaciously to what, I fear, has: 
been a progressively unenviable position, with the result that. 


jobbers have been able to keep the Stock Exchange machinery 
going. That is really the best that can be said of it because 
everybody must realise that markets are terribly thin; 
business can be put through in small amounts but the would- 
be seller on any scale must state his case and try to make a 
reasonable bargain. Obviously, I cannot counsel investors 
or speculators to come in as buyers in these depressing circum- 
stances ; readers themselves will know:best how to maintain 
a moderately liquid position and I must leave them to make 
their own estimate of the political risk. Nobody, I feel, but 
an incorrigible optimist can now rate the risk lightly. 

Once again the exchange market has borne the brunt of 
European politics. With intermittent periods of relaxation 
sterling has been subject to severe strain, and only strong 
support from the Exchange Equalisation Account has 
prevented the depreciation from becoming disturbingly 
sharp. Thanks to our new monetary technique we have 
succeeded in holding down money rates—the Treasury bill 
rate is still well under 1 per cent.—while gold has been going 
out at the rate of about £10,000,000 a week, but I sometimes 
wonder whether all is for the best in this Brave New Money 
World. Cheap money in times like these doubtless helps to 
keep everybody calm but when danger is round the corner 
it is surely right to wave the red flag. 

* * * 7 


AN ENGINEERING DEAL 


Somebody has been working hard behind the scenes to 
bring about this far-reaching deal between Petters, the 
Yeovil oil engine makers, Westland Aircraft, John Brown and 
Co., and the Brush Electrical. As I see it, the proposed 
change really effects a genuine piece of industrial rationalisa- 








A freely-marketable investment in the shares of 52 British 
banks and insurance companies. Unit-holders are free 
from personal liability in respect of uncalled capital. 


TR ST 
BANK&INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought 
and sold at any time, free of com- 
mission and stamp duty, through any 
Stockbroker or Bank. . The estimated 
yield at current prices and based on 
cash dividends is approximately 32%. 
Price of Units, 13thSeptember, 19s. 6d. 


aA 


MANAGERS 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 
Chairman: The Right Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K.C. 
30 CORNHILL, E.C.3 


Full particulars from any Stockbroker or Bank 
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tion and, in a sense, all four companies should come out well: 
From an investment angle, however, I think the Petters 
position is the most interesting. This company is to become 
a pure holding concern, doing no production at all, 
exchange for its Yeovil plant it will have £200,000 Brush 
Electrical 5} per cent. cumulative preference shares -anq 
£65,000 in Brush Electrical ordinary stock. Then there 
will be some £275,000 in Westland Aircraft, of which John 
Brown and Co. has already bought “ a controlling number.” 
with an option on the balance, plus the £85,000 investment. 
taken at par—in Liverpool Refrigeration and Engineering, 

Now if we value the Brush Electrical investment at par~ 
a reasonable basis in relation to earnings prospects—and assume 
that the Westland Aircraft holding will fetch an average selling 
price of 6s. 8d. per share, it is readily calculable that Pettery 
total assets are worth something over £700,000, equivalent 
to a break-up value of well over £3 per ordinary {1 share, 
Since the deal was announced Petters £1 ordinaries have risen 
sharply from 37s. 6d. to 44s. 6d., but they still appear an 
interesting investment. I also feel that with the benefit of 
the manufacture of the Petter oil engine and its new manage. 
ment the Brush Electrical should be well on the way 
recovery. As a speculative lock-up the §s. ordinary stock 
units should be worth putting away around par. 

* * * * 


FINE SPINNERS’ SCHEME 

In this year of financial grace 1938 one scarcely expected a 
company of the standing of Fine Cotton Spinners to bring 
out such an obviously unbalanced capital reorganisation 
scheme. In the first place the scheme is not nearly 
drastic enough. It writes down the capital from £8,350,000 
to £5,563,000, which will consist of £1,500,000 in § per cent, 
cumulative preference stock and £4,063,000 in ordinary stock, 
What does this mean in relation to probable earnings? On 
the board’s intimation that profit-earning capacity is. not 
enough to cover the existing preference requirements of 
£197,000, it would seem that earnings in sight do not imply 
earnings of more than 4 per cent. on the whole of the written- 
down capital. Even after the proposed reconstruction I 
should therefore regard the company as substantially over- 
capitalised. 

The gravamen of the City’s criticism, however, is that the 
scheme does not distribute the burden evenly as between the 
various classes of stockholders. Once again the prior position 
of preference holders is only very partially recognised and the 
holders of the ordinary stock come out very well. Under the 
proposed scheme the ordinary stock would enter the dividend 
list when profits exceed £75,000, whereas hitherto there 
has been no question of ordinary dividend until profits 
exceeded £197,000. Why this substantial improvement m 
the position of the ordinary stockholders, in face, let it be 
remembered, of heavy preference dividend: arrears, at the 
expense of the preference holders? I have always recognised 
the necessity in schemes such as these of a certain amount of 
** give and take,” but here it seems to me that the preference 
holders are asked to do all the giving and ordinary stockholders 
do the taking. 


* * * * 


A CASE FOR WITHDRAWAL 

That this is so is easily demonstrable by taking various 
earnings levels and considering how the three classes of 
stockholders would fare under the proposed scheme. If 
profits are under £75,000 the relative position of the three 
classes is unchanged; if they are between £75,000 and 
£250,000, the preference stockholders lose. If they are between 
£75,000 and £173,000, the preferred stockholders gain but 
they, in turn, lose between £173,000 and £278,000. At any 
level between £75,000 and under £260,000 the ordinary 
stockholders gain. 

Since the scheme was announced the ordinary units have 
fallen from 4s. to 2s. 44d., while the preferred have risen from 
5s. to 6s. and the preference from gs. 9d. to 10s. Thes 
movements in no way indicate the market’s view of the justice 
of the scheme but merely reflect that prices had got badly out 
of step. Holders of the preference and preferred sho 


(Continued on page 463) 
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FINANCE AND. INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 462) 


certainly oppose the scheme which, in my view, should be 
withdrawn. After all, stockholders have awaited a scheme for 
several years; further delay should not try their patience 


overmuch. 





* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 


Within the next two or three weeks the report is due to 
appear of Kayser, Ellison and Co., the well-known Sheffield 
steel makers. The accounts will cover the year ended 
June 30th and, I imagine, will show a further rise in earnings. 
In current conditions an undertaking of this kind, which 
specialises in high-speed steels, is obviously placed in a 
favourable position, as recent results have demonstrated. 
For the year ended June 30th, 1936, net profits jumped from 
£35,968 to- £51,473 and the ordinary dividend was raised 
from 7} to 12} per cent. The last accounts, covering the 
year to June 30th, 1937, showed a rise in profit to £84,171, 
with the result that a dividend of 17}-per cent. was paid out 
of available earnings of 36 per cent. 

I do not know what figure has been earned during the year 
to June 30th last, but it is significant that in May the board 
made a new departure in declaring an interim dividend of 
spercent. In the light of that decision I feel safe in budget- 
ing on at least a repetition of last year’s total distribution of 
17} per cent., and it would not surprise me if the company 
raised the total to 20 per cent. by paying a 15 per cent. final 
next month. Kayser, Ellison £5 ordinary shares do not enjoy 
avery free market, but can often be picked up on the Sheffield 
Stock Exchange at prices reasonably close to the jobbers’ 
quotation in London. At present the basis of dealings is 
{10 to £10}, which implies that a buyer might be able to get 
shares around {10}. If the 174 per cent. rate is merely 
maintained the yield is over 8 per cent., while the shares will 
show a return of nearly 10 per cent. if 20 per cent. is paid. 
Yields such as these seem to me to be very generous in relation 
to the strength of the company’s balance-sheet and the 
obviously good earnings prospects. Custos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


STEEL OuTPUT FALLS 


Ir was not expected that the British production of iron and 
steel would show any material recovery in August and, in fact, 
there was a further decline. Production of steel amounted 
to 6§8,900 tons against 683,200 tons in July and 987,700 tons 
in August of last year. Pig iron production was rather sharply 
down at 443,000 tons against 507,800 tons in July and 714,000 
tons in August, 1937. Both iron and steel production figures 
are the lowest for well over three years, though they remain 
above the level of the depression years 1931-33. It is doubtful 
whether one should deduce from these figures that the trade 
recession has made much further ground. Holiday stoppages 
again are a big factor in the August totals, accounting for about 
the same number of working days as in July, and as compared 
with August last year the holidays with pay agreements make 
a very substantial difference. 7 

This month the works will be in normal production and 
a recovery can be expected. The extent of the autumn 
recovery will be a useful indication of the trend of industry 
generally. The question naturally arises whether the decline 
which has already occurred in the industry could have been 
lessened had the steel manufacturers not refused to reduce 
their prices. The industry itself is evidently still convinced 
that its policy was right and that had hesitancy been shown 
buyers might have held off the market sooner and in even 
greater force than they did. They are probably right, too, in 
feeling that nothing can usefully be done now, since the whole 
question of prices during 1939 will come under careful dis- 
Cussion in the next few months. Whether they would have 
taken the decision they did at the end of last year if they had 
foreseen that steel production was about to fall from over 
1,000,000 tons a month to under 700,000 tons a month is a 
different question, but by now an academic one. 

x * * * 


RUBBER QuoTA MAINTAINED 


The International Rubber Regulation Committee have 
ecided that the exportable quota is to remain at 45 per cent. 


(Continued on page 464) 





Pension policy for men 


At age 60 
£200 a year for life 
or £2,150 down 


At death before 60 
£1,000 down 


Ask for leaflet and full particulars of 
benefits at age 60, or at other ages. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No shareholders 


No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve aad a ba lie pen £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, aise 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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There are advantages in appointing 
the Bank as Executor or Trustee. 


The utmost secrecy is assured. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 





8 
A descriptive booklet may be obtained 
from the Manager of the nearest Branch or 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, 1 PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





At HOME or ABROAD 
on 
BUSINESS or PLEASURE BENT 


Lloyds Bank Travellers Cheques 
(in denominations of £5 and £10) 
or World Letters of Credit (for 
amounts from £20 to £5,000) will 
be found a safe and convenient 
method of obtaining money as 
required during your travels. 

These documents may be 
purchased at their face value from 
any Office of the Bank. 





Head Office . 
71 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
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NEW CATALOGUE 


BULBS 


LAWNS 
& ROSES 


| POST FREE 





CARTERS TESTED SEEDS LTD., RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W. 20 
| 134 Regent Street, W.1 115 Cheapside, E.C.2 129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
| §3a Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 Houston Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23 





















=A COMPLETE BOOKSELLING SERVICES 


Il. The stock of New Books includes all recent publications 
classified sections for every subject and a special 
Children’s Room. 

Il. Departments for Scarce and Second-hand Books, Lea- 
ther-Bound Books, and books in French, German, 
Italian and Spanish. 

lll. A mail-order service and free bibliographical information 
and advice. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD., 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King. 




















——= 
FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 463) 


for the last quarter of 1938, a decision which pleased the mar 
and is in all probability wise. Rubber stocks should 
fairly rapidly for the remainder of this year, while consum a 
has recently shown a tendency to increase. But the ae 
will be the more comfortable for the reduction of stocks Which 
at present amount to about seven months’ supply and ther 
is virtually no danger of a run-away market. The eg : 
are keeping their production down to the 45 per cent level 
and at the same time maintaining their labour force ont 
using the latitude they have recently been ‘granted to bail 
up larger stocks within the restricted area. These stocks 
will continue to grow and could be mobilised with great speed 
to curb an excessive advance in the price. The standard: 
assessments next year in the new agreement will be m 
higher. For instance, to raise the same amount of rubber 
as is provided by a 45 per cent. quota next year a quota of 
just under 40 per cent. would be needed. With the trend of 
demand next year still uncertain, it is just as well therefore 
to arrange for a state of affairs where an increase in Production 
will be needed. 


* * * * 


TANGANYIKA PREFERENCE DIVIDEND 


It is satisfactory to see that Tanganyika Concessions are 
Starting the payment of preference dividends on their recon. 
structed capital, even though the payment at the rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum for the 7 months ended July now announced 
was foreshadowed when the capital reconstruction was under 
consideration last spring. That part of the Preference capital 
which results from the reconstruction of the old “ B” prefer. 
ence shares is now receiving the first dividend it has ever had, 
The capitalisation of the company is now reduced to more 
convenient proportions, and the company’s main investments 
should still be doing well. The Union Miniére, in which 
‘Tanks ”? have an important interest, must be able to earn 
satisfactory profits with copper over £40 per ton; the Beneguela 
Railway, which “‘ Tanks ” control, is presumably maintaining 
its recent recovery. ; 

* * * x 


New RILEY COMPANY 


It was announced last week that a new company, Riley 
(Coventry) Successors, had been formed with Lord Nuffield 
on the board to take over the business of Riley Motors. There 
will thus in future be a close link between Riley (Coventry) and 
Morris Motors, though how far this change will affect the 
shareholders of the old company Riley (Coventry) remains to 
be seen. It will be recalled that at the company’s own request 
a receiver was appointed last February. There has, however, 
recently been some activity in the Riley £1 ordinary and 
preference shares at about 2s. per share. In any scheme the 
preferences should obviously be worth much more than the 
ordinary shares, but not necessarily more than, or even as much 
as, the current market price. .D. M. 











WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 4/6, 2/6, Bookable, 
WED., Sept. 2Ist, at 8. First Mat. Sept. 24th, 2.30. 
LONCON MASK THEATRE, present 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 
IN MODERN DRESS. 
Robert Harris, Ruth Lodge, Stephen Murray, Robert Speaight, 
Oriel Ross, Colin Keith-Johnston 


ROYAL MAIL 
























— 


BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST. £03 
Pane + LIVERPOOL « BIRMINGHAM + MANCHESTER « CARDIFF - < 
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«THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 312 


By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,’’ and should be received 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 

Solutions should be on the form appearing below. 

of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con- 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 


noon on Tuesday. 


ACROSS 


t. He probably isn’t an inex- 
perienced dealer—but a fruit- 


. rev. with 3. Maize-bread. 
Roaring part of a cart ? 
. See 32 down. 


on ON 


ful one. . Found on billiard-tables, 
11. The way of all food. sofas, and horses. 
14. rev. See 25. . rev. Buying that ends in a 
The 15- He’s in a plunge—and stick- pursuit. 
ing to it! 9. These in the tropics are like 
19. Shocking. refrigerators in the arctic. 
20. No matter how much you 10. Saucy substances found in 


put in it, this boat never be- narrow streets for cats ? 











































































































2 13 4 15 3 .. 9 10 comes heavier. 12. This social function looks 
| | | | | 21. Double-hard. as if it would be painful. 
22. My first is unchecked in 12, \ 13. Stroke of sarcasm. 
a fiz | 113 | | | 14 my second in 35. 16. rev. Fifty more with a dif- 
| | | | . 23. With this kind of a tree there ferent eagle. 
i — | “Ts , is only descent. 17..Can’t you watch secretly in 
15 | | | | | | 25. with 14. This eater is a syco- : ~ sun ? 
| phant. 18. measure of work. 
|_— A 26. Put out of shape. 24. Fetters you could get rid of 
20 | | | a 22 | 29 with 31. Be silly. with a match ? 
| | | 30. This kind of ivy doesn’t grow 27. rev. Troughs of use to buil- 
Tl [34 l in the ground ! ders. 
| | | 31. See 29. 28. Drink in a grove. 
' | | 1 | 32. rev. “ The of sin is 32. rev. with 6. Morasses. 
5 | 26 i a ae | death.” 
25 | | ee = ae SOLUTION TO 
cai | , ! | | | 34. Lively. - CROSSWORD NO. 3il1 
29 | 30 | | | | | sl 35. No, these are not used for 
| | | | | | | wide beds. 
32 | | | | 33 | 34 | | DOWN 
| | | | | 1. Pan — not found in the 
}____— ' kitchen. 
35 * | | | | | | 2. Sounds like old correspon- 
| | | | dence, but it’s more memor- 
. able than that. 
The winner of Crossword No. 311 is F. H. Rogers, 9 Wey _ 3. rev. See 4. 


Meadow, Bell Vale, Haslemere, Surrey. 














SOLUTION 








Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 
Two Shillings per line (a line average 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
24%, for 6 insertions , §% for 13 ; 74% for 26 ; and 10% 
for §2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 








HE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED 
T ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

The next Examinations will be held in London, 
Manchester, Cardiff, Leeds, Glasgow, Dublin and 
Belfast as follows : 

Preliminary Examination : October 31st and Novem- 

ber Ist, 1938. 
Intermediate Examination: November 2nd and 3rd, 


1938. 
Final Examination: November Ist, 2nd and 3rd, 

1938. 
Applications on the appropriate forms must be 
lodged on or before September 27th, 1938, with the 


undersigned. 
A. A. GARRETT, 
Secretary. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C. 2. 


WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


] EVOTED NIECE, health broken by nursing her 

old Auntie, 92 years of age, for past 10 years in 
poor circumstances. PLEASE make it possible for us 
to keep the old lady in a nursing home costing £2 per 
week.—Appeal S, DisTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID 
ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 

















CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA, 
L Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
The great Yiddish actor 
MAURICE SCHWARTZ in 
“UNCLE MOSES ” (A) 
and *“‘LE ROI S’AMUSE ”’ (A). 








ERKELEY. — Berkeley _ St. Jean Murat in 
“L’HOMME A ABATTRE ” (A). “ LA GRANDE 
ILLUSION” (A), “March of Time” (U).Bkble. 5/-, 8/6. 








PUBLICATIONS 


y\V ERY month over 28,000 people read The East End 

4 Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
East End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 
“ERCY INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 





Stepney, E.1 


PERSONAL 


1 T IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 
for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile | 


D* WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, 
NORTH WALES. 

End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail te the | Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 

Rev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, | Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 

3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. —_ 








LADY had {roo recently for a 15-02z. Georgian | Miss E. Pag M.A. 
. Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me ny SDAILE. 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 4 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal | KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.— | BOARDING. AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W.1. May. 2437. Head-Dd from 10 to z a. an ae 
PLT aamaron FE ead-Mistress : Mrs. D. CALE) 3RT, M.A.(Hons.). 
UTO-TOXINS 6 eae EE nag ney Thorough General Education. All Games. 
ring Beamer Sean bier _ ‘sdf, ag NEW NE- Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields. 
— MPANY, 3 Normandy, \suudiore. For Prospectus apply L. G. LANGwItt, C.A., Clerk to 
I ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms | the Governors, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3. 
moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL DETEC- AWNES SCHOOL. AMPTHILL.—Public school 
TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2._ TEM. BAR 8594. i on individual lines for girls from 1o-19. Playing 
XOREIGN AND ENGLISH SHORTHAND INDI- | fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
VIDUALLY TAUGHT by experienced teacher. | Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
German Spanish taught. Telephone: Flaxman 9136. | University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
—Box A.722, The Spectator. Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 


¥MOKERS who long for pleasant ease 
b Get it by saying “ TOM LONG, please!” 























PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Muss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Muss 
Petit. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 
IRKBECK COLLEGES 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the 
University of London in the Faculties of Arts and 
Science, Courses in Classics, and in French, English, | ——— 
German and Italian LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. 
Open to Non-University Students. Studentships to 
the value of over £800 are awarded annually to students 
of the College. Calendar 1s., by post rs. 4d. Prospec- 
tus free.—For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 


Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C.4 


( UEEN’S SECRETARIAL 











EDUCATIONAL 
DAVIES'S 


Civil Service—Administrative Group 
RESULTS 1938 (First List) 
ist, 3rd, 4th, sth and 6th Places. 
L: 2nd, 4th and 12 other Places. 
CONSULAR: 13 Places. 
I.C.S.: 10 Places. 





— F.O. : 
COLLEGE | HOME CIVI 


Practical Training for well educated girls for Social, 
Professional and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 


: Also 
attached to the College. SE CRE : 1ETURCC ———- 
Seven Months’ Course, 55 Gns. SECRETAR —. PP nan oa COURSES 
Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. RESIDENTIAL CLUB. 
IN. COLLEGE OF 5 Park 4414. 





Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W. 11. 
tXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEP1. 28TH. 


] ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
d (Under Distinguished Patronage.) | 
Coniplete and practical training for educated girls and | - 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES =} SCHOLASTIC: AGENCIES 
|}QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Ss TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectus and reliable information forwarded free 








Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 
A suitable position found for every qualified student. | , 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. of charge. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151) | The age of the pupil, district preferred 
- _ _ Es — ' and rough idea of tees should be given. 





rAXHE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South , J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Molton St., W.1. Founded 1910. May. 5306-8. ' Street, London, E.C.4. Tel Mansion House §053 








THE SPECTATOR 





EXAMINATIONS 


T[\HE LONDON ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED 
ACCOUNTANTS. 











PRELIMINARY, INTERMEDI- 
ATE and FINAL EXAMINATIONS will be held on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, December 6th, 
7th and 8th next. in London, Belfast, Birmingham, 
Eristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Hull, Leeds, Liverpoo!, Manchester, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Nottingham, Plymouth and Sheffield. 

Entries should be received on, or before, October rst. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the OFFICES 


The half-yearly 











| 
| 
| 


OF THE ASSOCIATION at 50 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C, £. 
LECTURES 

(QOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway | 
‘ Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn.—Sunday, | 
September 18th, at 11 a.m., Laurence Housman : 
“Extremists.” Admission free. Visitors welcome. __ 
MVHE FRIENDS OF MADAME  BLAVATSKY., 
l 94 Ladbroke Grove, W.11. Park 7716. 

FREE OPENING LECTURE 


“ Tiflis and the CAUCASUS in the time of Madame 
Blavatsky,”” by PRINCE MELIKOFF. 
Thursday, Sept. 22nd at 8p.m. Statioa: Ladbroke 
Grove, two minutes. Buses s2 and 1§ to door. 
U NIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES. 

JNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 





Over one monired Courses of Lectures on var-ous 
periods or aspects 


HISTORY, LITE RATU RE, BIBLICAL STUDIES, 


LAW, PHILOSOPHY, EC “ONOMIC, POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, PAINTING, ARCHI- 
TECTURE, PSYCHOLOGY 


will be delivered in various parts of London and the 
suburbs, afternoon and evening. 

Particulars may be obtained free on application to 
the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION REGISTRAR (Dept. 11); 
U niversity of London, W.C.1. 


ART GALLERIES 


] "a FHEOGRAPHS IN COLOUR by famous Contem- 
4 porary Artists. Exhibition of a ssw = series.— 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 
Sats. 10—I. 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, Xc. 
| EARN TO WRITE 
4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W. 8. 
ITERARY Typewrtg.; Trans.,&c.,promptlyex.,MSS 
41s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d O J 
McFar.ang(C). TheStudy,96MarinePde., 
MM OORE’ SS, Tutors.—Highly qualified men 
and women tutors. All subjects. Reasonable 
fees.—Moore’s, 34 Norfolk Place, W.2. PAD 1701. 
4 ie PEWRITING & DUPLICAT ING—rod. per 1000 
words; carbons 2d. per 1,000; ro ammes, hymn 
sheets.— The Ryron Bureau, Market P., Newark, Notts. 





Leigh-on-Sea 


YW ANTED TO PURCHASE 


R YEADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHES1 
% PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048 


FRESH FRUIT 
English Dessert. Worcester 
5 boxes to same address 
for 6/3 each. Ist 
5/3 each. C.W.O. 
Farm, Lyons Hall, 





PPLES.—1st grade 
d Pearmain) 1olbs. box 4/-, 
3/6 each, 2o0lbs. box 7/- each, § 
grade Cookers 2olbs. box §/9, § for 
carriage paid.—KINGFISHER FRUIT 








MISCELLANEOUS 


[)ONEGAL 1andwoven Tweed, 
ZY Stockings and Wader Socks. 
cn request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, 


selected. Handknit 
I'weed patterns free 
Sligo, Irish Free State. 


AVE you anything to sell ? Re: aders having anything 
1 to sell or professional services to ofier are invited 
4 bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fed advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}°%% 
tions; §% for 133 71% for 26; 


and 10% for §2. 


ARTICLES AND STORIES. | 





1c—6. | 


a B 


| R.A.C. 


s N.] 


for 6 inser- | 


BArkcALN "YEAR FOR WINTER UNDERWEAR! | 


—Thrifty Buyers! Send for I!us. Catalogue and 
Free Patterns of lovely ‘“* B-P ” Underwear. 
BIG REDUCTIONS on last vear’s prices. 
patterns, and judge the EXTRA 
buying DIRECT FROM MAKERS. Pure 
Mixtures, Art Silk. Every style and size. for Women, 
Children, Men. Special OUTSIZE Service. 
jactionGUARANTEED.—Write to Birkett & PHILLIPS, 
Lip. (Dept. S), Union Road, Nottingham. 


See the 


Handle | 
SAVING through | 
Wool, | 


Satis- | 


| 
| 


-I, with remittance by | 








VAPE X 


A summer cold is dangerous because it 
destroys the vitality you should be build- 
ing up for the coming winter. Get rid 
of it quickly with Vapex. Breathe the pleasant, 
refreshing vapour which penetrates to the 
innermost passages of nose and throat, easing 
the breathing, relieving any headache or 
stuffiness and killing the germs at their source. 
Vapexis perfectly safe for children—guaranteed 
free from ephedrine or any narcotic, 


From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly. — Vict. 3347. 
| ROTITWICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. & c. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. 
Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 
re RGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
4Crescent, Tgms. : “Melcrest,” E dinburgh. Tel. 31295. 
ROM 2 GNS. A WEEK INCLUSIVE ! 
Residential terms . . . and in a real hotel where for 
20 years the Resident Director, Mrs. Harrison, has been 
a purveyor of genuine comfort. Here is a price to suit 
those who are not well off. Here is an hotel, beautifully 
situated—many bedrooms with a southern aspect and a 
lovely view of Torbay ; 2 minutes town, 4 minutes sea. 
Hot and cold water in all rooms. Best English fare. 


water. 


Write Mrs. Harrison, Resident Director, for tariff 
brochure. 
SEASCAPE HOTEL, TORQUAY. 
EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask for Descriptive List 3d. " post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLES’ REFRESHMENT HOUSE 

ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Lrp., St. GEORGE’s Houser, 


P.R. B.A 193 REGENT 


Street, W.1. 


\ ,ARWICK CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1. | 


—Room and breakfast §s., one night only 5s. 6d. 
or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to} 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 





College on the Rosenberg. 


ST. GALL [Switzerland] 
Largest boarding school 
Switzerland. Healthy mountain 
3,000 ft. Excellent for Summer and 
Winter Sports. Separate junior and 
senior buildings. Modern languages, 
preparation for Universities. Technical 
High Schools. Academy of Commerce. 


for he VS in 
site 


Only boarding school in Switzerland 
where boys may sit for the English 
School Certificates and offering State 


Diploma in Languages—German, French. 
Prospectus from the Headmaster. 


ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.). | 














| GULLANE.—MARINE 


| MANCHESTER.—BOWDON 


FOR THE TABLE, &e, 











2TLAND LAMB.—The greatest t table delicacy 
N Supplied a Is. 2d. per Ib. for hindquarte: 
1s. per Ib. for forequarters ; 1s. 1d. per lb. for sid sil 
whole carcase. Average weight hinds, °5 el 
fores, 43/63 lbs. All carriage paid per Parcel Post 


Despatch days vv and Wednesdays, cc 
August 20th. Cash with order.—T. M, 
SONS, VOE, SHETLAND. 


ommenc; 
ADIE & 


HOLIDAYS 


HERE? S health in Hié ARROGATE ; 
arrogate : happiness in Harrogate ; 

company in Harrogate. There are (¢ heap relia 
Returns by Rail too, any train any day.—Guide pe 
from C. H, WILsHERE, » Information Bureau, Harrogate 


TO LIVE 


At WE LWYN you are only half an a fro, 
London yet the unspoiled countryside of Hert. 
fords hire is on the doorstep. The town is designed fo 
sane modern living, and you can rent a good-sized ihe 
there from £70 pa. or buy from £700. Illustrated 
d.tcils from S. WriLtiams, The Estate Office, W elwyr 
Garden City, Herts ; Welwyn Garden 248. 


ee 
hospitality in 


WHERE 


REC OMME ‘NDE D BRIT ISH 
HOTELS 


BEL"AST —GR: ND CENTRAL. 
-ON tA.—GRANVILLE 
—EMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).—HAVE 
ate a Surrey).—BURFORD ‘BRIDGE 
oO 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOTE aL. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH. (C an ALMOUTH. 
FELIXS TOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKF Ti ID, PRIMROSI 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FO 









VALLEY, 
X & PELICAN, 
HOTEL. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL, 
HU NST yy rON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLI 
LIN 
KESWIC x —KE SWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH(Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSI 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, 
—UNITED SERVICES, 
98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
HYDRO. 








W.C.1. 


|; MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 





MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORE TONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUS! 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW 

—ROYAL MARINI 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.)—PErRWICK Bay & Liyks, 

















| 
| RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
oe. ANNES-ON-SEA GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall). 7 GENNA CASTLE. 
| ST. LEONARDS-ON A.—ADELPHI HOTEL. 


MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
COUN- 


ST. 
| SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON 

TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE. (Sutherland).—SCOURIE, 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hote, 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEI 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross- 7 .—BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTI 
TEIGNMOUTH ( (Bishopsteignton) .—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 
ROSLYN HALL. 

U PPINGHAM. ROP ALCON HOTEL. 





HALI 


What could be more delightful than to spend a restful 
holiday on the Suffolk coast, with its fresh, unspoilt 
countryside, its magnificent churches and quaint villages 
and have luxurious modern comfort combined with the 
restful charm of the 18th century? Stay at the 


SWAN HOTEL, SOUTHWOLD 
(Tel. No. 5). R.A.C., A.A. Close to sea and golf 
links H. and C. Lift. Private suites with bath room, 
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